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Heating that’ sa greeting! 


It’s the first moment of entrance RAT ian mE 
into a new friend’s home which jgpmg'}/) "a1 mo oo pity ra | 
decides you whether it will be a Aa A i : 
call or a visit— whether you shall 
adroitly hang onto or willingly 
yield up your wraps. You don't 
have to hesitate an instant if it’s 
radiator heating—just a breath of 
the genial, cleanly hospitable 
warmth tells that you'll meet 
with perfect comfort in any part 
of the room, that you'll feel and 
be at your best in the mild mel- 


low warmth of 












































IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


I(, AN solve the heating problem—solve it for the 
&IP rest of your days—get the most heat out of 
the least coal. With these outfits there is 

RADIATORS BOILERS o “undigested” coal—nor is the heat wasted 

up the chimney—nor the rich sean allowed to pass off unconsumed. 
These outfits yield only the most genial, cleanly warmth and distribute it 


steadily and uniformly throughout all rooms, bays and halls. 


There is comfort, health protection, household cleanliness, least care-taking and safety. Fire once 

started need not be rekindled in the whole heating season. So simple a child can run the outfit — 

which will, without repairs, last as long as the building in which it is put. Because of the economies 

and sure comfort guaranteed by IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators, they 

are specified, used and endorsed by the leading engineers, architects and building 

contractors of America, Europe, Australia and Japan. Their annual sales are 
increasing mightily! None but enthusiastic users! 


No need to burn high-priced coals — IDEAL Boilers are made to get the maxi- 
mum, smokeless results from burning even the cheapest screenings, slack, pea- 
coal, run-of-mine, low grade soft coals, lignite, slabs, natural gas, coke, oil, etc. 
These outfits are a dividend-paying investment—not an expense. Buildings 
thus outfitted sell quicker at the higher price or bring 10% to 15% higher rental. 


by “ Whether owner, tenant or intending builder, do not delay investigating this 
ca. ft of Soin. AMERICAN Radis. best-paying feature in any building—whether cottage, farm house, store, school, 


tors, costing owner $165, wer d . ae e The fire i IDEAL 1 
to heat thiscottage. Atthis pricethe Church, public building, etc.- Ask for free, valuable book: “Ideal Heating.” is automatically controlled: 


goods can be bought of any reputable, no “fussing” with dampers. 


competent Fitter. Thisdidnotinclude Prices now most favorable. Put in without disturbing present heater until One charging of coal easily 


cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., asts through the longest 


which are extra, and vary according ready to start fire in the IDEAL Boiler. Act now! zero night. ‘There can be 


to climatic and other conditions. no fuel waste. 








| A real, successful stationary Vacuum Cleaner 


You should know about our ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner, for dustless, complete cleaning of rooms, furnishings, etc. Sets 
in basement and cleans through iron suction pipe running to each floor. Easily put in OLD buildings: Fully GUARAN- 
TEED. Lasts as long as the eller radiator heating. Send for catalog (free). 


wae AMERICAN RADIATORCOMPANY = ts2e=z™: 








No exclusive agents. Chicago 








Public Showrooms at Chicago, New York, Boston, Providence, , Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Goda, , Detroit, Atlanta, a New Orleans, Indianapolis, 
Milwaukee, Omaha, Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle, Portland, S , Los A Toronto, 
Brantford (Ont.), London, Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Cologne, * Milan, Vienna 
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ERMYN Street is one of 
J those thoroughfares that 

look as if they never had 
had, and never had expected 
to have, any secrets. You feel 
no impulse to run up any of 
the neat wooden steps, and 
push any of the neat metal 
buttons. It does not seem 
worth while. The houses are all too 
new, and too stiff, and too much alike 
to be inviting—all, that is, until you 
come to the left-hand corner of the 
north end, where Jermyn Street crosses 
Lincoln Street. Ninety-five, the plate 
says. 

Barbara Leighton was not a snob, 
but as she walked along Jermyn Street, 
she felt that the people who lived’ in it 
were probably as uninteresting as their 
houses. 

‘‘What can a girl be who lives on a 
street like this!’? Barbara said to her- 
self. 

Seventy -nine— Eighty -one— Eighty- 
three— Barbara was looking for 
Ninety - five. Fearfully she scanned 
the big-paned windows set round with 
colored lights. Under her black jacket 
her shoulders straightened like those of 
a soldier going into action. How could 
Aunt Annabel have had the heart to 
do it! 

And then suddenly she was face to 
face with Ninety-five, so little, so 
brown, so adorable, like a mischievous 
baby peeping out from the end of a 
long line of grown-up skirts. A white- 
flowered vine trailed over the tiny 
porch, with its settee and woven mats. 

‘Is Miss Dale at home?’’ Barbara 
asked the freckled boy at the door. 
‘*Miss Doris Dale?’’ 

The girl who a moment later pushed 
aside the green portiéres was as little 
and trim and brown as the house. She 
had brown hair and brown skin, and 
she wore a brown and blue gingham 
dress, and brown shoes; she was alert, 
yet shy, like a squirrel. But her eyes, 
quite unexpectedly, were blue. 

‘*You are Barbara Leighton,’’ she 
said, quickly. 

‘*T had to come,’’ Barbara said, ‘‘to 
tell you that we needn’t unless we 
want to.’’ 

‘But why? 
already ?’’ 

‘*You’re never committed to anything 
unless you choose to be.’’ 

‘*Miss Frayne wished it,’’ said Doris, 
simply. 

Barbara leaned forward. ‘‘Do you 
want it? Or are you taking it to give 
me a chance ?’’ 

‘*T hadn’t thought of that. My appli- 
cation has been in for three years, just 
so that in case I should find I could go, there’d 
be nothing to stand in the way. But you?’’ 
The soft voice lifted the question timidly. 

‘‘Aunt Annabel always told me she would 
send me to college when I was ready. My 
application went in three years ago, too.’’ 

*‘At her college, of course. ’’ 

Barbara nodded. ‘‘What pulled you that 
way? Were you born to it like me?’’ 

‘‘Miss Frayne made me love it so. She 
made me think that if I could go there, I’d be 
the happiest girl in the world. She never asked 
ine to, you know. But she talked about it. That 
was four years ago at the shore. And when 
she saw I was interested, she showed me pic- 
tures of the campus. And of course I read up 
on the history. When I began to dream col- 
leze, nights, mother let me put in an applica- 
tion. ?? 

‘IT never read up about it,’’ said Barbara. 
“Goodness, aren’t you thoroughgoing! But 
ol course [I couldn’t be a perfect ignoramus 
With Aunt Annabel in the family. ’’ 

Suddenly Doris’s blue eyes brimmed with 
teus. ‘*Whatever made her do it?’’ she asked. 

| never dreamed of her giving me a college 
ecucation. It was lovely of her, so lovely it 
chokes me every time I think of it. But oh, 
It | had a dozen lives to live, and never went 
to college in a single one of them, I’d so much 
mther have her alive and well!’’ 

It was when they had told her she couldn’t 


Aren’t we committed 


&*\ well that she added to her will the part | 


aout us,’? said Barbara. ‘‘Did she ever talk 


“ you about her pet scheme of having a 
Simmer-long house party at the beach some 
yeu, and inviting in squads all the people she 
rs *w who would like to know each other, and 
aidn’t? 


She was always telling me about you. 
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“YOU ARE BARBARA LEIGHTON,” SHE SAID, QUICKLY. 


‘There’s a girl I want you to know sometime, 
Bab,’ she would say.’’ 

‘*She talked to me about you, too.’’ 
| ‘**It was queer the way we kept missing each 

other. ’’ 

**Once,’’ said Doris, ‘‘you came down to the 
| beach in the afternoon, and I had had to hurry 
|away thatmorning. That was when Dan—my 
| brother—got so badly poisoned by ivy in the 


| mountains that somebody had to go and take | 


| care of him, and mother couldn’t leave the 
children. ’’ 

‘*And once some people came to visit us the 
very night before I was to start for the shore, 
and I had to stay and entertain them.’’ 

“‘So you think,’’ said Doris, ‘‘that this is 
Miss Frayne’s way of introducing us?’’ 

‘“*IT do. You see, she had set her heart on 
our knowing each other, and when she found 
she couldn’t bring us together at the shore, she 
| left us each our pet desire—a college course— 

if we would room together our freshman year. ’’ 
Doris flushed. ‘‘You said that we needn’t 
| do it.’’ 
| ‘**T thought you might not like me as a room- 
| mate. ”’ 

‘*What about your liking me?’’ 

‘* Aunt Annabel gave you a very good char- 
acter.’’ 

‘*Then you’ll hateme. Don’t people always 
hate the ones whom they are recommended to 
like?’’ 

Barbara smiled. ‘‘Shall we try it and see?’’ 

‘*I’m willing if you are,’’ Doris answered. 

An hour and a half later, on the train speed- 





ing toward her own home, Barbara sought to | 


fortify her spirit. ‘‘It’s only for a year,’’ she 
thought. ‘‘And in college you’re not tied to 
a roommate every hour of the day. Doris 





Dale isn’t pretty, but she’s pleasant. We’ll 
get along. Only I wish Aunt Annabel hadn’t 
always wanted me to know people who would 
do me good !’’ 

At about the same time, upstairs in 95 
Jermyn Street, a girl was whimsically ques- 
tioning her reflection in a mirror. ‘‘ Doris 
Dale, how can you ever live up to that girl for 
a whole year?’’ 

The throng of girls in the lobby of the 
administration building thickened, fed from 
the stairways and the open front door. The 
air was filled with a din of jubilant welcomes. 

In a backwater on the edge of the throng 
stood Barbara Leighton and Doris Dale. Doris 
absorbed the scene quietly, yet with shy eager- 
ness. Barbara watched, with her face alight. 

‘*Do you suppose anybody will ever be so 
glad to see us?’’ asked a voice above her. 

Barbara looked up into the face of one of 
the tallest girls she had ever seen. But the 
face was attractive. 

‘*Next year,’’ she answered, ‘‘maybe I’ll 
be hugging you like that. ’’ 

‘*Good! I thought you were a freshman, 
but you never can tell, can you, Fuzz?’’ 

‘* At breakfast, ’’ explained the girl addressed 
as ‘‘Fuzz,’’ ‘‘she took a senior for a freshman. ’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the tall girl, ‘‘when a person 


is the size of a minute, and wears hair that | 


crinkles all over her head, like Fuzzy’s here, 
how could anyone suspect she’s a senior? 
Now see that short, towheaded girl squirming 
this way! She’s a freshman, surely.’’ 

The towheaded one accosted them: ‘‘ You’re 
freshmen, aren’t you? Don’t you think we 
ought to be going into chapel? There’s 
another lot of us over by the stairs, a crowd 
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from Pearson’s. My name is 
King, Sally King.’’ 

**T’m Barbara Leighton, and 
this is my roommate, Doris 
Dale. ’’ 

‘*I!’m Anita Herron,’’ said 
the girl who had been ad- 
dressed as Fuzz. 

‘*I’m Theresa Isabel Newton 
Young,’’ the tall girl recited, gravely. 
‘* Dubbed ‘ Tiny-for-Short’ since yester- 
day at three p. m., on my arrival in 
Porter Hall.’’ 

‘*T’ve heard of you,’’ Sally King said. 
‘*There’s a good crowd in Porter.’’ 

Swiftly, in the wake of Sally King, 
they threaded the outskirts of the crowd. 

‘* That’s Janet Bland, the senior 
president,’’ whispered Sally, impres- 
sively. ‘‘Under the picture, looking 
this way. She’sin our house. Oh, do 
you know her?’’ 

‘*She wrote me in the summer,’’ 
Barbara answered, proudly acknow)- 
edging Janet Bland’s smiling nod, ‘‘and 
last night she asked me to go with her 
to the freshman reception Saturday.’’ 

** Lucky girl!’’ 

‘* Somebody named Evelyn Howe 
wrote me,’’ said Tiny. ‘‘She is prob- 
ably four feet eleven and nine-tenths, 
but she’ll hunt me out and ask me to 
go with her: and I’ll dissemble my 
feelings, and say, ‘Yes, thank you,’ 
and feel like a giraffe tied to a grass- 
hopper. ’’ 

‘*But it’s nice of them,’’ protested 
Sally. ‘‘They take a lot of pains to 
make freshmen feel at home here, 
writing you in the summer, and meetin 
your train and your car, and telling you 
all the things you want to know.’’ 

Out of the hush the organ spoke, and 
Barbara and Doris, and all the other two 
hundred odd freshmen, passed under 
the spell of their first chapel service. 

It was not the deep-voiced organ, or 
the upward sweep of hundreds of youn, 
voices, or the president’s good advice; 
it was what they all stood for—the life 
of a great community of girls—that 
caught Barbara by the throat, and sent 
prickles of excitement coursing up and 
down her spine. What was waiting for 
her here? What experiences? What 
understandings? What glimpses into 
things she had not dreamed? Round 
her were the girls with whom she was 
to work and play for four years. Which 
would they be, her friends? That 
girl with the glorious copper-colored 
hair two rows ahead’? The jolly-look- 
ing one across the aisle? The endless 
‘*'Tiny-for-Short’’ ? 

Knee to knee with Barbara sat Doris 
Dale, with the tears burning behind 
her eyes. What stirred Doris was the 
thought of the long procession of girls, stretch- 
ing back into the far-away past, who had here 
studied and frolicked and dreamed, as she was 
going to do, girls whose torches had been 
kindled from the fire in that great hand that 
had held the flame within their reach. She 
would try to fall worthily into the line. Oh, 
how she would try to carry on the flame! 

Outside, Doris found herself beside Anita 
Herron. ‘‘Do you know which Dwight Hall 
is?’’ she asked. ‘‘I don’t.’” 

‘*T haven’t a notion. But I’m due there 
this minute. Let’s find it together.’’ 

‘*Dwight?’’ A girl turned her head to in- 
form them. ‘‘The stone building beyond the 
library.’’ 

How obliging every one was! More and 
more warmly Barbara and Doris echoed Sally 
King’s sentiment. Whether you hunted for a 
class or a lost trunk, whether you needed glue, 
or a tack hammer, or bookcase curtains, or 
whether you were just hopelessly, tearfully 
homesick, the upper classes were ready to help 
you. They took you walking; they bought 
you college ices; they bestowed on you advice 
as to what could and what could not safely be 
done with college furniture, and how best to 
dispose chiffoniers in closets. 

Neither Doris nor Barbara was homesick. 
Doris indeed had her sober half hours, when 
she knew very well that she had only to let 
herself go to become almost as moist as the 
tearfullest. But that she refused to be. She 
had a good many silent half hours, too, but 
they were not of the same kind as the sober 
ones. They were devoted to registering im- 
pressions, and Doris was almost always dumb 
when so engaged. The more impressions there 
were to be registered, the more silent she grew. 
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‘*Nobody just meeting you would dream how | 
nice you are,’’ Barbara said to her flatly, one | 
afternoon. ‘‘You’re so still.’’ 

‘*T know I’mstill.’’ Dorissighed. ‘‘I can’t | 
seem to see and talk, too. There’s so much | 
to be seen about strange girls. ’’ 

‘*You talked to me that day at your house, | 
and I was a strange girl.’’ 

‘*I’d heard a lot about you. And besides, 
I had to talk. There wasn’t anybody else to | 
talk to you.’’ 

As for Barbara, the lure of all she saw and 
heard bewitched her. Dormitory on ae 
tory, honeycombed with rooms! She and Doris | 
made excursions to all of them. Through | 
half-open doors they saw stepladders topped | 
by hot, gym-suited workers, couches guiltless | 
of covers, baskets and trunk trays spilling over 
with pillows and books and pictures. Through 
other doors, rooms, settled and serene, looked 
out at them. 


What were they like, the girls at home in | 
these hundreds of rooms? Barbara could not | his forenoon load of stone, the station agent | 


find out quickly enough. Laughter floating | 
through the dusk, a whistled call dropping | 
from a window to halt some passer on the walk 
below, flicked her spirit. She was impatient 
to be off from the threshold into the midst of 
the throbbing life round her. 

‘*How long do you suppose it will take us 
to get into things?’’ she asked, as, standing 
behind Doris, she did her hair for the fresh- 
man reception. 

‘*To get into things?’’ murmured Doris, 
rising on her tiptoes in an attempt to see her- 
self more completely in the mirror. 

‘*[ feel so terribly new; as if I had just 
been put together, and hadn’t quite discovered 
how I was made to run, and whether they 
hadn’t given me too many hands and feet.’’ 


| will be our freshman class chairman,’’ said 
Sally King. 

**T guess that pretty Miss Berg in Rocky,’’ 
the first voice announced. 

‘*Whom do you guess, Jane?’’ 

Jane did not know the Berg, but there was 
a girl in Brigham who would look the part, 
| she volunteered. 

‘*Does anybody know a girl named Young ?’’ 
Barbara asked. ‘‘She lives in Porter.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


HIS LOAD 
@®yFrederic Brush 


HEN Tully) with which they seemed 
Crane reached to be doing everything 
the switch with | of late. 
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came out with a message. Mr. Briddon, who 
had contracted for the carload of ‘‘flag’’ and 
window sills, had passed through on the way 
freight the afternoon before, and had left word 
that unless the Cranes could get that carload 
away by the next night, and with all the sills 
on it, he must cancel the order. He had 
waited for them too long already, and was 
losing by the delay. 

Tully knew that his father had been trying 
hard to avoid any such misfortune, for it was 
his first contract with the important Briddon 
Company, to satisfy which meant much for 
the future of the new quarry. But things 
had gone wrong with the workmen, Mr. Crane 
had been called away, and a hired team had 
failed them only yesterday. 


‘*That’s a whopping load of stone santas | fed at the wagon,—led them into the shade, 





** Really? ’? said Doris. ‘‘ Why, I didn’t 
suppose you ever felt like that, Barbara. ’’ 
~ “Don’t tell anyone, if I don’t show it. 
That tall Miss Martyn who was in here 
last night gives it to me the worst. Here, 
let me hook you up.’’ 

Doris backed up to her obediently. 
‘*She didn’t seem quite polite, I thought, 
talking that way about her friend’s 
brother. But she is certainly stunning. ’’ 

Barbara, however, was determined to 
like every one. ‘‘It was polite of her to 
ask us to a party, wasn’t it?’’ 

‘*Yes, oh, yes, especially when it was 
only you she wanted.’’ 

‘* Nonsense !’” 

A knock fell on the door, and the girl 
across the hall came in. Until yesterday 
there had been two girls across the hall. 
Then one of them squeezed back into two 
trunks her half unpacked possessions, sold 
the desk she had bought at the sale in the 
rink, and departed, vanquished by exam- 
inations. 

‘*May I leave the door open a crack, so 
that I can see when she comes?’’ inquired 
the survivor, a stout girl in white poplin. 
‘*Tt’s the leader of the Glee Club, they 
tell me. The leader of the Glee Club! I 
don’t sing a note, and I hate things where 
you gabble and feed. But here I am going 
to one of them before I’ve been in this 
place four days! Tried to beg off, but 
they wouldn’t let me.’’ 

‘*You’ll like it,’’ said Barbara. 

‘*T shan’t.’’ 

‘*But, Florence —’’ Doris began. 
I call you Florence?’’ 

‘‘Glad to have you—till they give mea 
nickname. I’m hoping they’ll do it soon. 
I’m hailed as Flossy at home!’’ 

‘*T shall call you Wally,’’ Doris announced. 

Miss Walters put both hands on Doris’s 
shoulders. 
promise to love you forever.’’ 


‘ ‘May 


got on. Both dresses pretty.’’ Retiring to 
the couch by the door, she sat down, and took 
her head in her hands. ‘‘Multiply two pretty 


dresses by—by—say, three hundred. Some | 
dresses won’t be pretty, and some girls will | 
Me for white poplin !’’ | 


stay away, bless ’em. 

A step sounded in the hall, and after a pre- 
liminary survey through the crack, the fat girl 
departed. ‘‘See you later. After the show 
we’ll compare notes. ’’ 

They compared them strolling down from 
the village utility shop that evening. 

‘*Bored to tears,’’ ‘‘Wally’’ reported, suc- 
cinctly. ‘‘Leader of the Glee Club was all 
right. Deserves medal.’’ She turned on Bar- 
bara. ‘*Do you know now the names of one 
forty-seventh of the people who smirked at 
you this afternoon? Some of them forgot their 
own—almost. How can they expect me to 
remember them ?’’ 

‘*They don’t,’’? said Barbara. ‘‘But the 
faces come back to you, and with the faces 
some of the names. It seems as if every girl 
I met were either president or vice president of 
something, an editor, or a captain, or a cham- 
pion jumper. They didn’t tell me, of course, 


but after they had moved on, somebody was | you are? All right, old boys, we’ll see; we’ll | | before he had without help loaded a ten-foot 


sure to mention the fact.’’ 


A freshman in the group just behind them | “Save it, Prince; you’re going to pull the | looking grave. 

His face was sud- | 
‘*Who do you suppose will be our officers? | denly bright. They had never looked so large | alive, you’ll never get that load into ‘the 

Who, for instance, will be our junior presi- and lion-powerful as now, standing there in| village. You’re excited, boy. 

| wouldn’t have it.’’ 

‘*It’s much more to the point to think who | recently to his father of the increasing ease | 


cried : 


dent ?’’ 


“D. D.,’? she said, ‘‘I hereby | 
Then she held | 
Doris off at arm’s length. ‘‘ Pretty dress you’ve | 


DRAWN BY CLIFFORD CARLETON 








‘“‘Tiny Young? Tiny-for-Short!’’ several 
voices cried. 

Every one, it appeared, knew Tiny-for- 
Short. 

**T guess her,’’ said Barbara. 

‘*Why don’t you speak for yourself, John?’’ 

A little rush of acclamation followed the 
question. 

Barbara’s heart lost a beat,and then pounded 
on harder than ever. 





‘*Tt’s that new road-building last month,’’ 
Mr. Crane had replied; ‘‘and they’re a great 
team. Nothing like stump and rock work to 
put pulling power and temper into a horse. 
Part of it’s in their heads, too; they’re like 
trained wrestlers or fighters now. They think 
they can pull anything. ’’ 

They weighed about twelve hundred pounds 
apiece. Some old Morgan blood was in them; 
they were no mere dull luggers, but beauti- 
fully shaped creatures of muscle and bone, 
with thinking heads and strong hearts. 

They reached the quarry earlier than usual. 
Tully went in ahead, and hardly nodding to 
the men, stood a long time looking at the pile 
of sills. Then he drove in, and stopping on 
smooth rock several feet away, unhitched and 
wholly unharnessed the team,—they usually 








“YOU CAN'T FAIL NOW—JUST A LITTLE MORE—A LITTLE MORE.” 


| gest I’ve seen brought in.’’ 
| ‘*T can pull more. Look at them; not a) 
hair raised. ’’ 

As the boy spoke, his troubled thought 
flashed to the pile of sill cut and ready up there 
in the hilltop, three miles away. According 
to his recollection, based on casual glance that 
morning, the pile would make nearly two 
| loads. 

‘“*You can get Hupp’s or Crandall’s team 
up the creek, maybe,’’ the agent suggested. 
‘*Briddon meant it, I think. He surely didn’t 
| skimp on his language, anyway.”’ 
| Tully drove away looking older, and thipk- 
|ing hard. There were no telephones in the 
| neighborhood, and the road was mainly unin- 

habited. The boy was alone with his problem. 
| On the creek road he met Crandall’s team 
| coming down, engaged for the day, and learned 
that the Hupps had driven to the village by 
another road. The boy drove on. At the 
watering place at the base of: the mountain, 
Ginger, the young horse, began to prance; 
his fourteen-year-old mate responded, and 
| Suddenly both started away in full leap. 
| Tully, who was on the ground, just caught 
| hold of the upright crowbar in the tailpiece, 


and after some long striding, dragged himself | ging will hold, anyway—all on.’’ 


on board and got the reins. When he had 


stopped the horses, he got out and went round | the men. 


| to look at their faces. 


| **So that’s how you feel, is it? That’s how | 


| see what’s in you.’’ Prince nipped at him. 


| load of your life to-day. ’’ 


| the forest a little upgrade. He had spoken 





| strong, and had quickly become expert with 


| got there, Tully,’’ said the agent; ‘the big- | bathed and rubbed the harness marks, clinched | 


| their shoe nails, took a little of the oats away | 
| from the old dump-cart horse and added it to | 
| their portions. He greased the wagon axles, | 
and tested the brake. . | 

The men, just opening their luncheons, 
watched him curiously. 

‘*It’s probably the sun,’’ said Jimson, when | 
Tully came within hearing. ‘‘He’s got what | 
they call an unlined head, and should wear | 
wet leaves in his hat night and day; for they | 
say a bright moon, even, will sometimes turn | 
that kind queer.’’ 

The boy usually was quick at retort, but | 
this noon he ate in silence. The men who) 
helped in loading wanted the wagon brought | 
close, as usual. Then Tully told them of Mr. 
Briddon’s temper and demands, and of his| 
failure to get help. ‘‘If I can take two-thirds | 
of them he may be mollified. You thought | 
the morning’s load big—and it’s lucky it was; 
but they played with it all the way, and old | 


| 


| Prince tried a runaway coming up. They'll | 


not play with this one.’’ 
Twice, as the pile grew lower, they urged | 
him to stop. He walked away, and looked it | 
all over. 
‘*Put them on!’’ he cried. ‘‘The new rig- | 
The boy had already made his place among 
He was fifteen years old, quiet and 


bar and wedge, roller and chain. The week 


| flag upon the car. The foreman came down, 


‘*Tf you’re lucky enough to reach the valley 





Your father 


‘‘1’ll get part in, then, and come back for | 


the rest. I know how father feels about the 
Briddon contract. ’’ 

The load, ranked high in the middle and 
filled lengthwise between the wheels at each 
end, was bound with extra chains. The cart 
horse was hitched in front, to help pull out 
from the quarry, and the men came to watch 
Tully out of sight down the easy grade into 
the woods. He was whistling, and waved 
jauntily to them at the turn. 

Ten minutes later, he was sobered and half 
frightened by two incidents. Stopping at the 
regular place, on slightly moist and level 
ground, in order to see that all was taut before 
the rough descent, he noticed that the rear 
wheels were sinking perceptibly ; only a quick 
and straining start, which hung in doubt for 
a moment, got them out on firm road. And 
halfway down the first moderate pitch, where 
hitherto the brake had always been enough to 
hold the wagon, he began to lose control, and 
with the horses half thrown and struggling, 
they went crashing down and out on the 
saving level at a gallop. Then Tully began 
to realize that the usual relations between boy 
and team and load and road had been changed 
by the extra stones. The horses realized it, 
too, and told their knowledge with their 
changing ears, and began to fret a little. The 
wagon spoke in a new tone, higher, with 
strange crackles and pistol snaps; the tongue 
whipped viciously. Stones that they had run 
over daily cracked or were pressed aside. 
They left a deeper, cleaner tire mark. Through 
wheel and rigging, brake and harness, horses 
and boy, ran a quivering tension. 

Halfway down the mountain, in the deep 
forest, fear came upon the boy. He had been 
going more and more cautiously, and had 
added a smooth lock to the usual holding by 
shoe and brake. This part of the road was 

very rough and -steep. Twice the upper 
stones had shifted. What if any part 
should give way? He was there alone 
with the load; there was only one way to 
go; his hands were chafed and aching; the 
horses were excited and sweaty ; the brakes 
were hot; but down and down they ground 
and slid, until a glint of river showed afar 
through the trees, and they swung out 
upon the valley road. Then he took off 
the locks. 

The spirits of the driver and the horses 
rose. Tully petted the animals with hands 
and words and nibbles of grass. Not daring 
to turn in upon the moist ground at the 
watering place, he carried water to them 
in his hat—three hatfuls apiece, with a 
promise of more farther down. The old 
dirt road led by an easy downstream grade 
to the edge of the village, and was in the 
best condition. The boy whistled again, 
the sweat on the horses dried under sun 
and breeze. Only when, at the short and 
moderate upgrades, he saw the extra strain 
upon the horses, and the dark moist spots 
forming and spreading under their hair, 
did he think of the unusual load. He 
drove slowly, with many rests. That long 
grade into the town stretched before his 
thought. He decided that the horses had 
better not try it with the full load. 

‘*We’ve got ’em, Prince—we’ve got ’em 
all! ‘Stone-King’ Briddon can’t beat us, 
when we get on our toes—eh, Ginger?’’ 

Tom Cusick, in the railway block tower 
a half mile from the village, called, ‘‘ What 
have you got on there, anyway?’’ 

‘*T’m drawing stone. ’’ 

‘‘Whew! They must behollow. I’ve never 
seen anything like that go by here; it looks 
like a load of wood. How are you going to 
get up Main Street?’’ 

‘*Unload part at the foot, and come back for 
them,’’ Tully answered. ‘‘Had to get these 
on the car to-day somehow to hold Briddon. 
Just what is 47’s time here?’’ 

Tom jumped to his feet. ‘‘Four thirty-eight ; 
an hour earlier; changed last week. You can’t 
make it now if you unload. Maybe you can 
get a town team to pull you in, but they’re 
| all away on the good-roads work. You could 
| hardly make it, anyway, if you have to hunt 
a team, with all that stone to handle.’’ 

Tully sat like an old man, humped and still ; 
then he shook himself and the reins, and the 
big load went crunching along the gentle down- 
grade to the foot of the village street. The 
horses stopped there under shade. Going to 


| their heads, Tully looked into their eyes, and 


saw calm and unspent power; -he watched 
their. breathing, and when he snipped thei! 
noses, got playful response. He gave to each 
a half-ripe red apple from the roadside, loosened 
the harness, and rubbed the matted stripes. 

It was a Saturday in late June, and the tow! 
presented its liveliest appearance. Many team 


| were hitched along Main Street, and th 


people were out and at leisure. A few bega! 
to notice a boy who, carrying a small crowba: 
and wandering irregularly up the street, wa 
closely examining the ground. 

‘*Lost a diamond ?’’ one called. 

The boy turned at the top of the grade 
and on the way back, threw or kicked asid« 
loose stones from the track, and pried out tw 
or three tight ones. 

‘*It’s Henry Crane’s boy; probably got ai 


| idea. He’ll get over it.’’ 


Tully went in to a man splitting wood, and 
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HE Philosopher’s Stone 
was eagerly sought in the 
Middle Ages, because it 

was believed to turn everything it 
touched into gold. Many men 
wore out their lives in seeking it, 
and doubtless blew themselves up by chemical 
experiments in trying to produce it. Yet, after 
all, of what good is gold? People crave it be- 
cause they can get with it other things they want ; 
but if a man could possess a talisman that would 
give him the habit of success in everything he 
tried to do, it would be better than a Philoso- 
pher’s Stone, which would simply insure him an 
indefinite supply of gold — for many kinds of 
success cannot be bought with gold. 


There were two questions to be asked about 
the famous Philosopher’s Stone — first, could 


, . . : 

0 such a thing exist ; and second, how could it be 
1) acquired? We are now sure that no such stone 
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could exist, and hence it is fruitless to ask how 
it could be acquired ; but is it equally certain 
that the more valuable habit of success or victory 
cannot exist? Anyone would naturally answer 
that if you happen to be stronger than your 
antagonist you will beat him in lifting weights ; 
that if you happen to be swifter you will win the 
race; that if you are cleverer you will outrank 
him ; but that if you are weaker, or slower, or 
more stupid, no habit of success can help you; 
just as if’ you are rich you will have gold, if you 
are poor you will not; and no Philosopher’s 
Stone can give it to you. 


To some extent that is true; but it is not the 
whole truth. In histories of battles we often 
read that the troops were dispirited by defeat, 
and this is evidently regarded as making them 
less likely to win the next day; or we read that 
they were flushed with victory, and that their 
charge was well-nigh irresistible. Schoolboys used 
to read about Cesar’s Tenth Legion, which was 
almost always victorious, and we have heard in 
our own day of “ Chinese” Gordon’s invincible 
army. The fact that troops have been victorious, 
and expect to prevail, does undoubtedly add to 
their fighting quality and chance of success ; 
whereas the fact that they have been beaten, 
and expect to be beaten, is an element of weak- 
ness. In an army, then, there is such a thing as 
a habit of victory, and it has an effect in battle. 


Qy A.Lawrencé Lowell. 
Upaatst | 








What is true of an army is true also of a man 
or a boy. We all know by experience that 
expecting to win, and having usually won, 
makes a man more likely to win ; and that a feel- 
ing of despondency —the assumption that you 
are sure to be beaten—is a bad omen. We tell 
the boy to cheer up, and try to encourage him 
by showing him that his chances are good, 
because we know that, without a strong hope 
of winning, there is little chance of victory. 
Even in mere trials of strength this counts for 
something, and something that is not very small. 
In such contests the habit of victory is not to 
be disregarded ; and in other contests,—those in 
which grown men engage,— in the complex things 
of the world, where mere strength, physical or 
mental, is only one element, the habit of victory 
counts a vast deal more. 


Whether the contest is with other men, or 
with the stubborn forces of nature, the man who 
is despondent or downhearted, who loses his 
courage, has no chance compared with the san- 
guine man who believes in his power to succeed, 
and who is accustomed to doing what he sets out 
to do. In short, the qualities that make for suc- 
cess in the struggles of life are moral no less 
than physical or intellectual. They will not 
insure success against all odds ; but they will add 
muth to the chances where they are at all evenly 
balanced, and sometimes will wrench victory 
from conditions that seem heavily adverse. 
These qualities belong to the man who has 
them ;- they do not come and go; they are per- 
manent, and make the man win when he would 
not otherwise do so; he is marked as a man 
who is habitually successful. 


In short, there is such a thing as a habit of 
victory, and it is worth more than the Philoso- 
pher’s Stone. 


VICTORY 


President of¥—~ 
Harvard University 


To the second question — how 
can the habit of victory be ac- 
quired?—-the answer is very 
simple. It is acquired by con- 
stantly winning victories, for one 
who always wins has the habit of 
winning. Of course this does not mean trying 
only easy things. That is the way to cheap vic- 
tories, which are worthless. The way to get a 
habit of victory worth having is to win hard 
victories. 


Many years ago a friend of the writer remarked 
to some one who said he should like to be a 
fast walker, that if he always walked as fast as 
he could, he would discover by and by that he 
was’ in the habit of walking fast. The con- 
stant effort to put forth all the force of one’s 
body or mind develops the capacity to put 
forth a great deal more strength than one 
had been supposed to possess, or would other- 
wise have had; and after the habit is once 
acquired it becomes an easy matter to use that 
strength. 


Most people are quite unaware how far they 
are from doing what they are capable, or could 
become capable, of doing; and few men exert 
themselves to the utmost in everything they are 
called upon to do. Yet that is one of the 
secrets of success. The other is in being fully 
prepared. 


Cesar’s Tenth Legion did not go into battle 
with their swords dull, The preparation for a 
contest is half the victory. Many an inferior 
lawyer has won his case by knowing the facts 
better than his ‘more brilliant opponent. The 
mastery of all that can be known about a 
question is tedious, and less attractive than 
trusting to cleverness and luck; but it is the 
foundation on which success is built. If you 
prepare yourself for anything you are called 
upon to do as if you meant to succeed, no matter 
how strong your antagonist may prove, or how 
great are the obstacles to be overcome ; and if, 
when the decisive moment comes, you put forth 
every ounce of force that you possess—whether 
that particular object seems worthy of the effort 
or not—you will live to hear your friends say that 
you are a far stronger man than they supposed 
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you to be. You will discover some day that you (7 
have acquired the habit of victory. y 
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asking for the axe, cleaved off a large wedge- 
shaped piece. ‘‘Will you bring it and help 
with my load a few minutes?’’ he asked. 
‘‘Just follow close behind and block with it 
quickly when I stop.’’ 

The grade was not steep, but it was steady, 
and long enough to discourage and exhaust. 
Halfway up was a resting place, but the worst 
of it was that the grade grew a little steeper 
toward the top. Every driver knows how sin- 
gularly deceptive is that kind of hill, and this 
one had a bad reputation. Many a boasted 
team had come to grief there before all the 
village. 

‘Ginger, you’ve got to pull now,’’ said the 
little teamster. .‘‘You’ve really played all 
your life; now you’re going to pull. When 
you run, you gave yourself away. You’ve 
got the feel in your collar—and you can do 
it—I believe you can do it—if you’ll stay cool. 
Ilold him down, old Prince; whisper to him, 
tell him how to do it. Show him how to keep 
cool, Prince, and just pry it up—pry it up, 
aud tell me when you want to stop. There’s 
lots of time; no hurry, remember, no hurry. ’’ 

So he cheered and fondled them there under 
the tree until their ears and hearts were up, and 
they were responsive to him. Turning in at 
the foot of the slope, they saw and knew; 
and with a little shaking stretch of all their 
iuseles, they widened their foot bases, pressed 


slowly into the collar pads, and settled to the | 


however, had not a group of children circled 
in close, shouting and leaping; and in the 
middle of a hind-leg lift Ginger’s toe hold 
gave way on bad gravel. He tore dirt and fell 
back. Prince slowed, and leaned toward him 
to help; but youth and a tincture of Hamble- 
tonian blood had their way, and giving up, 
he uttered a scream and shook a dizzy head. 

Tully was off the load instantly, and work- 
ing with him. Men crowded about with many 
kinds of advice. ‘‘Unload, unload.’’ ‘‘Take 
him out, or he’ll never be any good again.’’ 
‘*No single team can pull that load.’’ ‘‘You’re 
crazy, boy.’’ ‘‘You’ve shown enough; now’s 
the time to quit.’’ 

But the boy urged them away, and talked 
to Ginger. Gradually the horse grew calm, 
and standing by his side and patting him, 
Tully finally started him a little ahead of his 
mate, and with pride and joy saw him settle 
again with full courage into the slow dig and 
lift and thrust. 





Two more hauls brought them to the resting | 
place. Lather covered every strap. The little | 
driver wiped their heads and nostrils with his | 
handkerchief, brought them grass to smell, | 
praised and coddled them. But there was no | 
play in their eyes now ; the upper hill stretched 
ahead, and they knew it well. 
and countryside seemed to be gathering; but | 
the boy was indifferent to the crowd. 





going to fail. This-was no turmoil of leaping 


and seesawing animals, whip cuts and shout- | 


ings and breaking harness, such as is seen at 


fairs. Two four-footed athletes, trained to top | 


point with care and kindness by a boy, kept 
on slowly prying and lifting up the long slope 
the greatest load that ever entered Kernsville— 
because he asked them to. Their steps were 
inches, and seconds of steady straining elapsed 
at each start before the wheels turned. Few 
teams can ever be broken to pull in such a 
way. 

But more important than the strength and 
skill of the horses were the indomitable hearts 
within them. The strain was telling; gray- 
white foam fell from them in flakes; their 
‘*wind’’ did not quite come back at the rests. 
If now there came a little weakening of the 
will in either, Tully must stop. He watched 
the young horse. 

Glancing down, he saw Prince’s whiffietree 
a little behind. He seemed to be working 
steadily, but with slightly lower head, and a 
bit more side motion. It might be accidental 
or temporary. Tully awaited the next pull. 
Then the boy’s spirits sank to the lowest point. 
The older horse was surely failing. Ginger 
excelled him somewhat in weight, and had 


youth and weight were winning again as ever 
on the long stretch. 


| readiness. The boy ran back on the load. 
“Get away, get away! I don’t want you!’’ 
he shouted. ‘Let me alone!’’ 

‘*Get down there and start—or we’ll take 
| you off !’’ growled Hupp. 

Tully’s face flamed. Seizing the bar, he 
ran to the rear of the load. 
‘*Hands off !’’ he cried. ‘‘This is my load— 
| get away !’’ 
They drew back to watch him deftly loop 
| the lock chain from the hounds to Ginger’s 
}end of the evener with just slack enough to 
| bring most of the load upon him whenever he 
|got much ahead. Then he whispered in 
| Prince’s ear, and taking his place by the old 
| fellow’s shoulder, prepared to start the horses 
| again for the top. 
| Swinging them first to the left without pull, 
| he clapped a stone behind Prince’s right fore 
| wheel, and gave the word. The stone partly 
| held, and the leverage threw the extra strain 
on the young horse. On straightening, Prince 
was in the lead, and heartened by a gleam of 
new courage. They came with even heads to 
the last hard rise, and Tully was preparing to 
| rest, when Ginger, with a shake and a snort, 
spread himself low and started for it. 

It was the one chance now, and the boy 


Half the village | besides the inestimable reserves of youth; | yelled, ‘‘Go!’’ Prince, although struggling 


| mighty, sagged gradually back. Then the 
| trick chain ‘‘took,’’ and Ginger came into 


He mounted again. ‘‘Come now,’’ he said, | Tully got down, petted and rested him, but | the greater burden. Just under the crest it 


long tug. The boy sat very still upon the | and they began the home stretch. The crowd his breathing did not come back right. Start-| seemed that they were hanging almost still, 
front of the load, where they were used to/| shifted slowly to keep abreast, the ponderous, | ing him ahead, and on the choice of footing, |and must go back. Then Tully, who had 


seeing and feeling him in all their best work. 
lie had no whip. His low words, ‘‘Whoa!’’ 
and ‘*Come now!’’ were barely audible. The 


‘orses wanted to hurry things a little at first, | he himself were of stone. ,Only at intervals| they’re all looking at you. You can’t fail | 
it they soon settled to a kind of pulling that | came his gentle word—that stopped and moved | now—just a little more—a little more.’’ 


had never seen them equal before. The 


re rising to the new demand. In the stops 


| inexorable load bent the rigging planks low. | 


The boy had discarded his wet hat, and with | 


he tried again. ‘‘Come on, old boy; you can’t 
fail now; we’re nearly there. Prince, Prince, 


| seen everything when examining that hill, 
|made the move that none foresaw, and that 


| squinted eyes and loose reins sat erect, as if| I’m right here. You’ve never been outpulled ; | brought the victory. 


| them all. | 
| When he was about halfway up the grade, 
a strong elation came upon him—a rich feeling | 


He 
was dancing by his old friend’s side—patting 
and pushing, and his voice was now high and 
wiry. The two had come up together from 


‘ey touched noses and looked at their little | of victory and achievement. It went humming | youth. 


] 
l 
] 
tremendous weight had called for it, and they 
V 
t 
! 


aster out of inner corners of their eyes; they 
re enjoying it. 


When the team was a little more than half | now; the people had become silent. Wide- |from the walk, ‘‘Come on, men—get hold—| 
) the first slope, the people began to take | spread behind, and with bodies very low, the | twenty of you, and lift him over! Prince is | 
The frequent stops, the man blocking, | horses put each toe down carefully with a| weakening. Climb on, Tully; you’re good 
slow progress, the small, still driver, and | little side-rocking movement until it bit hard | stuff, but we can’t see this go any further. 


l 
hotiee, 
the astonishing size of the load attracted them, 
uid a crowd began to gather. Tully soon saw 
1! itability showing in the young horse’s head, 
id spoke to him. All would have gone well, 


through him and down the reins to his beloved | 
friends. Ah, they were pulling wonderfully 


into the earth; then the cup of the foot | 
| **elucked’’ as it took the road for the iron 


But Prince went back a little farther this 
time. The crowd drew in. Mr. Hupp called 


Don’t start them till I give the word.’’ 
Tully got up. He saw that only two short 


The street was more sharply crowned there, 
but flattened widely and lowered a little just 
beyond. ‘*‘Now—now!’’ he cried, and flicking 
| Ginger across with the end of a rein, they swung 
sharply to the right, and with horses flattened 
to the ground like woodchucks, and dirt 
flying, and the boy’s shrill voice calling their 
names, they went half round the last rise 
nearly to the ditch, and out upon the level 
with a rush. 

Just as they came to the triumphant stop, 
Prince did a thing that even Tully could never 
| quite understand. He reached over, and de- 
| liberately set his teeth in the top of Ginger’s 





muscles to bunch and lift upon slowly—so| pulls or one long one remained. Ginger was | neck, and bit until the other writhed in pain 


slowly at times that it seemed as if they were | pawing the road with high head and quivering | and fear. 


The old one had been the master 
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in his day in three teams, but what wild horse- 
thought struck then upon his tired brain may 
never be clearly known. 

Country people do not cheer. They gathered 
about the team, petted them, and looked at 
the three, talked low in groups, followed to 
the switch, unloaded the stones for him quickly, 
and staked the car for shipping. Ten minutes 
after it was ready, ‘'47’’ came in and took it. 


the marks of: the struggle. 
At the trough in the woods the boy got down 


team together. ‘‘You did it—you did it,’’ he 
whispered. ‘‘But you’ll never have to do it 
again—never again. Ah, if you hadn’t run 
| away I shouldn’t have known !’’ 





BORN: AMERICAN 


HE title of the 
f book did not seem 

to justify Mrs. 
Spencer’s absorption, 
for it was the story of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. But the 
precise handwriting on the fly- 
leaf suggested its claim on her 
patriotism, for it bore her full 
name: ‘‘Jean Blair MacGregor 
Spencer. ’’ 

Her expression softened into 
indulgent amusement as she read 
of the truant Stevenson’s beseech- 
ing Prof. Fleeming Jenkin for 


MargaretBusbeeShipp 





husband’s death, it 
would be a sufficient 
sum to enable her to 
live in her own country, 


When Tully drove away down Main Street, |as I finished the high school in June. 
men and children were still there, examining up my mind to keep my face shut, so that if I 


from the wagon, and held the noses of his | 


had to give it up, you wouldn’t know. Now 
that you’ve sold the business, it will be all 
right. ’’ 


Even in the bewilderment and pain that | 


' seemed to be making her accustomed little 


world whirl blackly round her, she smiled with 
faint pride. ‘That was the Blair in her boy; 


| he could keep silent about his ambition for her 


sake, just as she had kept silent about her 
dream for his. 
he must know what she had planned for | 


| him. 


She began to speak slowly, fumbling for her | 
words: 


‘*You are very impetuous, MacGregor, very | 
| enthusiastic in your nature. 


I think you ought 


I made | 


But he must have his choice; | 


overwhelming to her, because she knew little 

of any places except her old haunts in 

Scotland and the friendly coast town where 

she had passed the years since her mar- 

riage. 

She found the hotel somewhat deserted in 
late September, and she felt resentful that her 
boy was not permitted to meet her at the train. 
He could not even come to welcome her, be- 
cause he was ‘‘walking area.’’ He gave her 

|a@ few hasty minutes snatched before supper 

| formation ; but they were spent on the 
parade ground, and Mac’s eyes were roam- 
ing the horizon, lest by any chance he should 
fail to see a passing officer; and her talk 
with him, after the months of separation, 
seemed grotesquely interrupted by Mac’s rising 
rigidly and saluting some distant shoulder 


simply but competently, and to to look at the other avenues of life open to you | straps. 


the University of Edinburgh, 
where his forefathers had won 


She had kept her dream locked 
away in her heart; she would not 
tell her boy until it was a reality, 
to shield him from any possi- | 
ble disappointment. Meanwhile, 
every 


guarantee her son’s education at | 


fine and honorable distinction. | 


before you make your choice.?’ 
‘*Choice! Why, mother, I’ve got my choice 
out of all the world. I’d rather be a second 


lieutenant in our own army than the King of | 


| England !’’ 


He forgot that the King of England was the | 
king of his mother’s country, and she saw that | 


he forgot. She heard the boyish patriotism 


| that rang through his voice as he said ‘our | 
month she filed away own army,’’ and irrevocably, silently, she| brace so hard that the next says I’m sway- 


| **Y got an awful dressing down for not salut- 
ing Old Sleuth Thursday,’’ explained Mac, 
‘and if an officer gets within a thousand yards 
of me again without my seeing him, I’ll eat 
| hay with the next donkey. ’’ 

‘*How are you getting on, son?’’ 

‘*Woodenest in the corps and the reddest 
head,’’ Mac returned, with a grin. ‘‘One of 
the ‘tacs’ says I’m round-shouldered, and I 


the certificate he had not deserved on the plea | MacGregor’s reports at the high school with | recognized that it was too late to make Mac-| backed. One day I’m told I carry my chin on 
| Gregor Spencer a citizen of Scotland, or to add 

Jean Spencer’s thoughts ran happily on; | his name to the illustrious men who have hailed | I prop my Adam’s apple on top of my collar. 
she could see him distinguishing himself at the | the University of Edinburgh as alma mater. 


that ‘‘certificates were things of form, attend- 
ance a matter of taste.’’ When presently the 
author chanced to quote from Crockett’s dedica- | 
tion to Stevenson,—‘‘Where about the graves 
of the martyrs the whaups are crying, his 
heart remembers how,’’—her eyes grew wist- | 
ful, and fixed themselves unseeingly on the | 
window, where the magnolias and camellias | 
were growing less defined as the twilight | 
began to close in. No matter how gaily Nature | 
bedecked herself in far Samoa, Jean, born 
MacGregor, knew how Louis Stevenson must 
have yearned to exchange those perpetually 
blue skies and upspringing palms for the dour 
gray of a Scotch morning. Had she not known 
what it was to grow weary of the South, with 
its warmth and color and sunshine, and to 
long for the healing breezes that sweep over 
the heather-clad hills, as a child yearns for 
the touch of its mother’s hand? 

She had never been back but once since she | 
left Scotland, a bride of twenty. Dick Spencer | 
had come over one summer with two college 
friends, who had also been graduated in June. | 
They had had free passage on a cotton-freighted | 
‘‘tramp,’’ and had planned to take a modest 


bicycle trip through England and Scotland. | used to do in his little- 


Dick got no farther than Edinburgh, for there | 
had chanced the high adventure so incredible | 
to those who look on, so authoritative to those | 
who experience it—a case of love at first sight. | 


The blue-eyed Scottish girl, with her quaint wouldn’t tell you I had 
| tried, I knew you’d be 


primness of speech and dignity of manner, had 
fascinated the boy of twenty-two, hot-headed, 
impulsive, Southern. Mrs. MacGregor’s nat- | 
ural objections were overborne by the rush of | 
his impetuous wooing. No, he had no money, 
but he had been promised a position in his | 

uncle’s insurance office—and the longer they | 

put off the wedding, the less the two would | 
have for the trip back to Carolina. 

There was never a day of her life that Jean 
Spencer did not thank God for the unhesitating | 
courage of youth by which they had gained a | 
year longer together. Boy and lover her hus- | 
band remained through the happy twelve years 
of their married life. They had had a struggle 
to get along—but what opportunities it had 
given Dick for admiring her Scotch thrift, her 
unobtrusive economies, her gift as a home- 
maker ! 

Little MacGregor inherited his father’s sunny 
nature, his father’s merry eyes, his father’s 
red hair, with its tendency to curl. The usual 
share of accidents and infectious diseases had 





come to make their demands upon the slender | 
family purse, and although each year Scotland | 


|her boy’s voice, exult- 


| notice !?? 


their many ‘‘ Excellents. ’’ 


university — 
| The door swung open, and the firelight shone | roll call: 
(on ‘*Mae’s’’ red hair. ‘‘Mother! Mother !’’ 


| Their names sounded in her ears like a great | ‘‘I do—but some day I won’t. 
ito beat it, or I’ll be late. You certainly do 


Hume, Goldsmith, Hutton, Scott, 


Carlyle, Earl Russell, Balfour and Dugald 


He shouted her name; he caught her and | Stewart, Darwin, Stevenson—these and many | 


| kissed her a dozen times, 
on her smooth hair, deli- 
cately frosted with gray, 
| and on her cheeks, where 
the Scotch color stili lin- 
gered. She was used to 
his exuberance, his ca- 
resses, —he was like his 
father there,—but this 
meant something differ- 
jent. She had never 
heard just that note in 


ant, older. 
‘*What 
she asked. 
He dropped on the 
floor, and put his head 
against her knee as he 


is it, son?’’ 





boy days. 

‘*Mother, I’ve won the 
competitive examination 
for West Point! I 


| so sick over it if I lost. 
Eight of us stood it one 
Saturday afternoon four 
weeks ago. I’ve been 
| trotting to the post office 
every mail since. Look, 

mother, here’s the official 


He took the document 
from his pocket and 
| proudly held it before 
|his mother. Then he 
went on breathlessly : 

‘““T’m to stand the 
entrance examination 
for West Point at Wash- 
ington Barracks the last 
of April. I’m not a bit 
afraid of it, but don’t 
you think I’d better cut 
out the high school, and 
not fool away any more 
time on old arma vir- 
umque and ‘O you 


“I THINK TH 
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RESTED UPON.” 


EY ARE THE BONNIEST LADS MY EYES EVER 


my chest, and the next hour they ask me why 


| And it’s all so,’? he wound up, cheerfully. 
Now I’ve got 


look good to me, mother. ’’ 

| The next day was Sunday, and Mrs. Spencer 
climbed the long flight 
of stairs up the hill that 
the chapel crowns with 
dignity and beauty. 


Her heart swelled 
within her as she 
watched the orderly 


ranks of the cadets as 
they marched up the 
steps. At that distance 
she could not distin- 
guish her own boy—it 
made them all seem her 
boys. 

As she went into the 
chapel, where the light 
from the great stained 
windows fell softly on 
the tattered battle flags, 
she slipped swiftly into 
a seat, and fell upon her 
knees. She knew that 
every generation in 
America has seen its 
fighting, and all the idle, 
insensate talk of sensa- 
tional journals became 
at once something men- 
acing, something por- 
tentous, that threatened 
these young lives. It 
seemed to her as if the 
prayers of mothers were 
beating about her like 
wings. All over the 
land, in city cathedrals, 
in village churches, per- 
haps from sick beds, 
prayers for these sons 
were rising from the 
innermost souls of moti- 
ers. 

A deeper knowledge 
of the unity of life than 
had ever been hers be- 
fore swept her into its 
wider vision ; and as she 
prayed that the spirit of 
truth and wisdom might 
guide their beautiful, 


was a mirage that beckoned, Jean’s canniness | Catiline’? I could get Mr. Despard to tutor | more—but her son would never be among | untried youth, her heart held no sense of 


recognized that it was wiser not to drain their | me in grammar, and some other things I’m | them. 


This country had taken her boy from 


resources to the utmost for that flight across | rusty on, and they are keen about. Mother, | her. 
the sea. In spite of her wish to show her child | after all you’ve done for me, I couldn’t | 
to her own people, the years were so rich in | have stood it if I’d had to say, ‘One of those | in silence while he poured out all his hopes 
simple happiness and loving service that she | | eight boys is telling his mother he got in, and | and plans in an eager torrent of words. She | 


could not wish them otherwise. 

When little MacGregor was eleven, her hus- 
band’s death from pneumonia had changed the 
face of the world to her, and with the homing 
instinct of the wounded, she had taken her boy 
to Edinburgh. 
she had resolutely turned her face again to a 
land richer in opportunity. Old Mrs. MacGregor 
lived with her only son, a clergyman struggling 
to support a family on an insufficient stipend. 
In spite of their loving insistence that Jean | 
should make her home with them, she felt that | 
she must earn her own living in the way that 
was open to her. She had helped her husband 
in every department of his work, she knew the 
details of the business as well as he did, and | 
she came back and took up his agency. Each | 
year had seen a slight increase in the business, | 
and her son’s future had become more definitely | 
assured. 


Now the dream of returning for good to her | 


own land was one that she might realize. After 
weeks of negotiation, she had accepted an offer | 
for her insurance business—the expirations and 
the good-will that she had worked up through | 


Yet after a few months there, | 


| I’m telling mine I flunked!’ ’’ 

There was a short silence. Her hand was 
on her boy’s hair; she was glad he could not 
see her face. She steadied her voice before 
she asked: 

‘*T am very proud of you, son. But, Mac- 
Gregor, isn’t this too sudden a decision to 
influence your whole life?’’ 

‘‘Sudden?’’ His dear boyish laugh rang 
| out. ‘‘Why, mother, I’ve wanted to go into 
the army for four years. That’s why I’ve 

studied so hard. You didn’t think I was 
| stuck on getting those dinky lead medals? 
It was because I knew I wasn’t anyone’s 
infant prodigy, but had to grub hard for 
by I dug out, and that if I didn’t work for 





it, and begin in time, I’d never get to West | 


| Point. ’’ 

The thrill in his tone as he said ‘‘West | 
| Point’? was like her own when she used to 
sing ‘‘Within a mile of Edinburgh town. ’’ 
| ‘*Why didn’t you tell me, laddie?’’ 
| ‘It was because of the money, mother. I 
| thought if you had to keep on working so 
hard, it wasn’t right for me to take those four | 


| entertainment ; 


Her hand caressed his hair, and she listened 


was thankful that the merciful darkness 
veiled the bitterness of defeat that lay in her 
eyes. 





Mae entered West Point in June, and in the 
succeeding months his mother learned how 
little real information letters can convey. 
There were details of ‘‘hikes,’’ the football 
prospects,— ever and eternally the fvotball 
prospects and the chances of’ beating the navy 
at the great game,—but he forgot to answer 
her most important questions. 


‘*Which professor takes the deepest interest | 
Mae had chuckled delightedly over | 


in you?”’ 
that, and hardly less so over her anxious in- | 
quiry: ‘‘Why do they make you walk ‘the | 
slimy area’? It sounds most unsanitary.’’ 
He did remember to explain that ‘‘dragging a | 
femme’’ meant the same thing as ‘‘cutting | 
calic’? in his old vernacular, and that a/ 
‘* soirée’? was not necessarily an evening 


told him that inaugurations were apt to be 
| soirées. 
When summer camp was over, and the cadets 


in fact, one of the cadets had | 


| difference between her own boy and every 
young soldier there. If this land should lose 
| again the peace that is its heritage from the 
| God of peace, might they prove equal to the 
stern command: ‘‘ Quit you like men, be 
strong !’’ 

| She rose unsteadily. The clear voices were 
ringing out with the vivid hymn she had loved 
in Edinburgh days: 

“The Son of God goes forth to war.”’ 

At first she could not join in, but she con- 
quered herself, and her voice thrilled with 
pride as she sang: 

““A noble army, men and boys.” 

As they stood watching the corps march 
past, a tourist remarked casually to Mrs. 
Spencer: 

‘*T don’t think the personnel compares 
| favorably with that of the large universities 
abroad, do you?’’ 
| Mrs. Spencer looked at her in utter incre 

| dulity. 

| ‘*T think they are the bonniest lads my eyes 
| ever rested upon,’’ she answered. 

| ‘Then she forgot her questioner, as she lifte 
her eyes to the tall flagpole where the Stars 
|and Stripes fluttered in the sunshine. Inex- 
tricably it mingled in her mind with the tat 
tered flags that had passed through the baptis 





years of painstaking effort. With the life| years in training at West Point, and that I | | were in barracks again, Mrs. Spencer went to | of fire and shell. 


insurance she had received at the time of her | ought to get to work for both of us just as soon | | West Point for the first time. 


It was all rather | 


Ranks broke, and her son came toward her, 











you looking at, mother?’’ he asked. 
‘‘Our flag, son,’’ she answered, reverently. 





He caught the glow about her, but he did | 
not know that he was watching the miracle of 


birth. Jean Spencer, American, was born. 


NORTHERN DIAMONDS 
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desolation about the hut that 
the boys stopped short with a 
sense of dread. 

‘*Can this really be it?’’ Maurice 
muttered. 

The hut and its surroundings 
were exactly as the Indian had 
described them. They ventured 

_ forward hesitatingly, reconnoi- 
tred, and approached the door. It 
stood ajar two or three inches; a 
heavy drift of snow lay against it. 
Clearly no living man was in the 
cabin. ‘*We’ve come too late, boys,’’ said 
Maegregor. ‘‘However, let’s have a look.’’ 

Using one of his snowshoes as a shovel, he 
began to clear the doorway. Fred helped him. 
They scraped away the snow, and forced the 
door open. 

For fear of infection, they contented them- 
selves with peeping in from the entrance; a 
glance showed them that no man was in that 
dim interior, dead or alive. 

The cabin was a mere hut, built of small 
logs, chinked with moss and mud, and was 
less than five feet high at the eaves. The floor 
was of clay; the roof appeared to be of bark 
and moss thatch, supported on poles. A small 
window of some skin or membrane let in a 
faint light, and the rough fireplace was full of 
snow that had blown down the chimney. 

No one was there, but some one had left in 
haste. The whole interior was in the wildest 
confusion, littered with all sorts of articles of 
forest housekeeping flung about pell-mell— 
cooking utensils, scraps of clothing, blankets, 
furs, traps; they could not make out all the 
articles that encumbered the floor. 

‘*The fellow must have simply got well, and 
gone away with the other half-breed,’’ said 
Macgregor, after they had surveyed the place 
in silence. ‘‘Well, that ends our hope of 
being millionaires next year. We’ve come on 
a fool’s errand. ’’ 

‘‘Nothing for it now but to go home again, 
is there?’’ said Fred, in disgust. 

‘“We’ve come 150 miles to see this camp, and 
we ought to look through it,’’ said Maurice. 

‘‘We must disinfect the place before we can 
go in. And there’s no chance of our finding 
any diamonds here,’’ Fred remarked. 

‘*T want to have a look through, anyway. 
Let’s get out the fumigating machine. ’’ 

It was a formaldehyde outfit, consisting 
simply of a can of the disinfectant with a 
bracket attached underneath to hold a small 
spiritlamp. By the heat of the flame, formalin 
gas, one of the deadliest germ-killers known, 
was given off. 

Macgregor opened the can, lighted the pale 
spirit flame, and set the apparatus on a rude 
shelf that happened to be just inside the hut. 


Testa was so grim an air of 








of snowshoes were thrust under | 
the rafters ; several worn moccasins 
lay on the floor, along with nearly 
a dozen steel traps, a bundle of furs, 
some of which were valuable, a 
camp kettle, an axe, strips of hide, 
dry bones, a blanket, fishing tackle 
—an unspeakable litter of things, 
some worthless, some to men in a 
wilderness precious as gold. 

The last occupants had plainly 
left in such a desperate hurry that 
they had abandoned most of their 
possessions. Why had they done it? 
boys could not guess. 

The heavy formalin fumes rose and choked 
them as they poked over the rubbish. But 
they found nothing to show the fate of the 
prospector and the surviving half-breed, or 
even to tell them whether this was really the 
cabin they were seeking. 

‘“‘Throw this rubbish into the fireplace,’’ 
said Macgregor. ‘‘Burning is the best thing 
for it, and the fire will ventilate the place. 
There’s no danger of germs on the metal 
things. ” 

‘These furs are worth something,’’ said 
Fred, who had been looking them over. 
‘There are a dozen or so of mink and marten 
—enough to pay the expenses of the trip.’’ 

They laid the furs aside, and cramming the 
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The | 
| clues. They now regretted having burned | 
the heap of rubbish, which perhaps had con- | 


A 


During the rest of that afternoon they | 


away leaving these notes and specimens. It 
was his whole summer’s work. He’d have 
|} thrown away anything else. He must be 
- ” 





2 


as vaccinated. He’s sure not to have 
eens of pow we ”* Peter urged. 

Fred had collapsed on the mud floor, holding 
Ge ror and fairly erying. 

He had the diamonds on him. That half- 
=. may have murdered him, and then fled | 
|inahurry. Things look like it,’’ said Maurice | 
| aside to Peter. 


‘*Yes, but then Horace’s body would be | 
shotgun, still loaded. Three pairs | here,’? the Scotchman returned. 


‘“*T don’t 
understand it. ’’ 

‘““They can’t have both died, either, or 
| they’d both be here. So they must both have 
gone. But no trapper would have left these 
valuable pelts, any more than Horace would 
have left his notes.’’ 


tears from his eyes. ‘‘Horace has been here. 
Something’s happened to him, and we’ve got | 
to find out what it is.’’ 
Macgregor assured him. 

They searched the hut afresh, but found al 
tained something to throw light on the prob- 
lem. 


searched and searched again throughout the 


They dug into the snowdrifts, poked into the 


on Horace’s fate. All they found was the 


|trapper’s birch canoe, laid up ashore, and 


buried in snow. 


At dusk they got supper, and ate it in a| 


rather gloomy silence. 
‘*We’ve nothing to go on,’’ said Macgregor. | 





‘*T can’t believe that Horace is dead, though, 


= 








THEY VENTURED FORWARD HESITATINGLY, RECONNOITRED, AND 
APPROACHED THE DOOR. 


They forced the door shut again, and sealed | rest of the litter into the snowy fireplace, with 


it by throwing water against it, for the water 
promptly froze. Itwas not necessary to close the 
chimney, for the germicidal gas is heavier than 
air, and fills a room exactly as water fills a tank. 

As it would take the disinfectant ten or 
twelve hours to do its work, they hastened to 
construct’ a camp, for it was growing dark. 
It was a rather melancholy evening. The 
nearness of the cabin, with its sinister associa- 
tions, affected them disagreeably; and, more- 
over, they were all tired with the day’s 
tramp, and chagrined and mortified at having 
come, as Peter said, ‘‘on a fool’s errand.’’ 
After all their glittering hopes, there was 
nothing now for them except a week’s snow- 
shoe tramp back to Waverley, with barely 
enough provisions to see them through. 

Still they were curious about the cabin, and 
before breakfast the next morning they burst 
open the ice-sealed door. A suffocating odor 
issued forth, so powerful that they staggered 
back. 

‘*Good gracious !’’ gasped Fred, after a 
spasm of coughing. ‘‘It must certainly be 
safe after that!’’ 

They found it impossible to go in until the 
gas had cleared away, and so, leaving the door 
wide open, they returned to breakfast. After- 
ward they idled about, trying to kill time; it 
was afternoon before they could venture inside 
the cabin for more than a moment. 

It was disagreeable even then, for the whole 
interior was filled with the heavy, suffocating 
odor. They coughed, and their eyes watered, 
but they managed to endure it. 

As they had seen, the contents of the place 
were all topsy-turvy. The furniture consisted 
solely of a rough table of split planks, and a 
couple of rough seats. A heap of rusty, 
brown sapin in a corner, covered with a torn 
blanket, represented a bed—possibly the one 
in which the trapper had died. 

In one corner stood a double - barreled 


| 








the dead balsam boughs, set it afire. In the 
red blaze the hut assumed an unexpectedly 
homelike aspect. 

‘*Not such a bad place for the winter, after 
all,’’ Maurice remarked, casting his eye about. 
‘*T shouldn’t mind spending a month trapping 
here myself. What if we did, fellows, eh? 
Here are plenty of traps, and we might clear 
three or four hundred dollars, with a little 
luck. 
‘*Here’s something new, ’’ interrupted Peter, 
who had been grubbing about in a corner. 

He came forward with a woodsman’s ‘‘tur- 
key’’ in his hands—a heavy canvas knap- 
sack, much stained and battered, and rather 
heavy. 

‘*Something in this,’’ he continued, trying 
the rusty buckles. ‘‘Why, what’s the matter, 
Fred ?’’ 


For Fred had uttered a sudden cry, and | 


they saw his face turn deathly white. He 
snatched the sack, tore it open, and shook it 
out. 

A number of pieces of rock fell to the floor, 
a couple of geologist’s hammers, a pair of 
socks, and a couple of small, oilcloth-covered 
notebooks. 

On these Fred pounced, and opened them. 
They were full of penciled notes. 

**They’re his!’’ the boy exclaimed, wildly. 
‘‘They’re Horace’s notebooks! I knew his 
turkey. Horace was here. Don’t you see? 
He was the sick man!’’ 

For a minute his companions, hardly com- 
prehending, looked on in amazement. Then 
Macgregor took one of the books from his 
hand. On the inside of the cover was plainly 
written, ‘‘Horace Osborne, Toronto.’’ 

‘It’s true!’’ he muttered. ‘‘It must really 
have been Horace.’’ Then, collecting his 
wits, he added, ‘‘But he must be all right, 
since he’s gone away.’’ 

‘‘No!’’? Fred cried. ‘‘He’d never have gone 





and we must stay on the spot till we know 
something more definite. ’’ 

‘*Of course we must,’’ Maurice agreed. 

‘*T shouldn’t have asked it of you, boys,’’ 
said Fred. ‘‘I’d made up my mind to stay, 
though, till I found out something certain— 
and it would have been mighty lonely. ’’ | 

‘*Nonsense! Do you think we’d have left | 
you?’’? Maurice exclaimed. ‘‘Aren’t we all | 
Horace’s friends? The only thing I’m think- 





for a week more. ’’ 

‘*What of that?’’ said Peter. 
rifles, haven’t we? The woods ought to be 
full of deer—plenty of partridges and small 
game, anyway. We must make a regular 
business of hunting till we get enough meat 
for a week, and we must economize, of course, 
on our bread and canned stuff. Then there 
are sure to be whitefish or trout in the nearest 
lake, and we can fish through the ice. Lucky 
the Indians feft their hooks and lines. And | 
we can trap, too.’’ 

‘*Boys,’’ cried Fred, ‘‘you’re both bricks. 
You’re solid gold —’’ a choke in his voice 
stopped him. 

‘*A pair of gold bricks!’’ laughed Maurice, 
with a suspicious huskiness in his own tones. | 

But the thing was settled. 

It turned colder that night, and the next | 
day dawned with blustering snow flurries. 
Their open camp was far from comfortable, 
and with some reluctance, they moved into 
the cabin. 

A good deal of fresh snow had drifted in, | 
but they swept it out, brought in fresh balsam | 
twigs for couches, and lighted a roaring 
fire. 

The hut was decidedly homelike and cosy, 
and a vast improvement on the open camp. 
The smell of formaldehyde had gone entirely. 
The light from the skin-covered window was | 


‘“*We have 


| 


| a leak near the door. 


‘* And we’ll find out—if it takes all winter!’’ | 


cabin, and prowled about its neighborhood. | 


brushwood, scouted into the forest in the faint | 
hope of finding something that would cast light | 
| oars, and little children play near the water; 
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and slipped an arm through hers. ‘‘What are 


Snow water dripped in 
freely, in spite of their efforts to stop it, until 
Maurice finally clambered to the roof, cleared 
away the snow, tore up the thatch, and covered 
the defective spot with a large piece of old 
deer hide. 

In the afternoon it stopped snowing; Mac- 
gregor and Fred, with the two rifles, made a 
| wide circuit round the cabin, but killed no 
game except half a dozen spruce grouse. Not 
a deer trail did they see; probably the animals 
yarded for the winter. 

Without being discouraged, however, Peter 


| set out again the next morning, this time with 


Maurice. Fred, left alone, spent most of the 
day in cutting wood and storing it by the 
cabin door, and the hunters did not return 
until just after sunset. They were empty- 
handed, but in high spirits, and had a great 


| tale to tell. 
‘*There’s something mysterious here,’’ said | 
Fred, getting up resolutely, and wiping the | 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


ALONG WADDLE 
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PAIR of wild ducks recently built their 
nest on the northern side of the boating 
pond, in the middle of Central Park, in 
New York City. That is no place, however, 
for a mother duck to bring up a family, for on 
spring and summer afternoons a gasoline launch 
goes chugging round the lake, and young people 
paddle boats here and there with splashing 











| yet in due time eight timid ducklings ap- 
peared. 

The tittle brown mother must have had 

| some terrible fright one spring afternoon. She 

| hastily decided that she would lead her famil y 


| to the ‘‘breeding pond,’’ nearly a mile away, 


at the lower end of the park. There her 
ducklings would be safe, for the park authori- 
ties have inclosed the water with a fence of 
wire netting, so that the swans and other 
varieties of aquatic fowl may rear their young 
in comparative seclusion. 

But the little ducks could not fly, and the 
entire distance to be traversed was through 
the most frequented part of the park. Because 
the journey had to be made on waddling little 
feet, it called for confidence in man that was 
appealing and wonderful. 

The straggling downy line formed at the 
margin of the boating pond, and started to 
waddle across the broad circular esplanade. 
In the centre of this promenade there is a 
splashing fountain. When the duck and her 
little ones had reached that point, a crowd of 
children and men and women began to form; 
and as the procession continued on its way, 
the escort grew larger and larger. 

When the little brown mother had led the 
ducklings as far as the great arch beyond the 
fountain, she confidently piloted them through 
the ice-cream restaurant and past the soda- 
water fountains, where many people sat at 
tables. 

Then came one of the most difficult achieve- 
ments in the journey. For after the family 
had passed the restaurant, they encountered 
two long flights of steps. Up these the bunches 


|of fluffiness, encouraged and urged forward 


by the mother, fluttered, with many a tumble. 


| At last the line of nine waddlers reached the 


top of the stairs, and here policemen formed 
themselves into an escort; henceforth the pro- 
cession had an official guard of honor. 

Beyond the stairway is a park road, on 
which many automobiles and carriages passed 
rapidly up and down. These the police 


| halted until the mother had led her family 
ing of is the grub. We have barely ee, 


across. 

Then came the asphalt- paved mall, with 
countless baby carriages, hundreds of children 
at play, and donkeys dragging little cartloads 
of girls and boys. Through all this teeming 
press the police opened a narrow cafion for the 
trusting little mother and her quacking brood. 
The crowd jostled behind, but no one offered 
any hindrance. And all the while it was 
clearly evident that the wise brown leader 
knew exactly what she was about, and where 
she wished to go. 

Down the mall the mother quietly waddled, 


| while her babies kept up an excited interchange 


of quacking comments, and nearly twisted 


| their little heads off in their curiosity at the 


wonderful sights round them. 

When they had safely traversed the long 
mall, they came to the wide driveway beyond. 
The mounted police stationed there blew their 


| whistles and waved their arms; and the traffic 


—carriages, motor cycles, automobiles, and 
riders—came to a standstill until Mrs. Duck 


| and the eight ducklings were over. 


Beyond the last broad drive the mother led 
the way into the shrubbery and bushes; and 
there the little procession, still quacking socia- 
bly, left behind the police and children and 
men and women who had formed their numer- 


|ous escort. When they reached a bridge over 
| the ‘‘breeding pond,’’ still waddling in proper 


alignment, they slipped down to the water; 


poor, but that seemed to be the only drawback, |and then off they paddled, headed for the 
until, as the temperature rose, the roof showed | tempting seclusion of the farther end. 
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BISHOP PEEL OF MOMBASA. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


E thinks best with his head who thinks 
also with his heart. 


N° one will notice that your hat is shabby if 

you raise it often enough. 

A= you doing your part to make 1914 the 
Happy New Year that not long ago you 

were wishing your friends? 


Hew fast can you skate a mile? A young 
Norwegian recently covered 1,500 metres, 
which is about fifteen-sixteenths of a mile, in 
two minutes and nineteen and one-half seconds 
—a new ‘‘world’s record. ’’ 
AT a recent meeting of a scientific society in 
New York City, two small electric lamps, 
one green, the other red, adorned the desk of 
the president. Whenever a speaker continued 
his remarks for more than two minutes beyond 
his allotted period, the green light began to 
burn; if he persisted for ten minutes, the red 
light appeared. The effect was most salutary. 


5 paola bird lovers are working for a 
national law similar to that which our 
Congress passed last fall—a law to prohibit the 
importation. of the plumage or skins of wild 
birds. Success to their efforts! It is highly 
creditable to the United States that it has taken 
the lead in this humane work, but the birds of 
tropical countries cannot be saved unless other 
nations also adopt the American policy. 

HE Turkish government recently took an 

unusual way to celebrate its retention of 
the ancient city of Adrianople, the object of 
so much desperate fighting and bitter contro- 
versy during the Balkan War. It issued a 
special series of three postage stamps, each of 
which bore the word ‘‘Adrianople’’ and‘a pic- 
ture of the famous mosque of Selim Il. The 
stamps wére used only one month, and only in 
the Turkish Empire. 


NE man walks solemnly, with puckered 

brow and eyes cast down, thinking of a 
thousand frets, dreading to-morrow, and re- 
gretting yesterday. Another laughs and 
whistles, careless in every step and gesture, 
looking at the trees and the flowers, and the 
white clouds and the blue sky—looking, above 
all, at human faces, and making them smile 
back at him. Which of these men do you think 
is the wiser? Which is more like you? 
epee little republic of Panama has lately re- 

ceived the first annual payment of $250,000 
under the perpetual lease by which the United 
States holds the Canal Zone. It also gets 
an annual income of about $400,000 from 
New York real estate mortgages, in which it 
wisely invested $7,000,000 of the original $10, - 
000,000 cash payment made by the United 
States. Panamanians doubtless have their 
worries, but high taxes are not among them. 


HAT a tribute to the character of Wash- 

ington is the recent government survey 
of the old Fairfax land grants! The sixteen- 
year-old boy worked under conditions so prim- 
itive that mistakes would have been excusable, 
and in a wilderness so remote that in any case 
they would hardly have been detected for 
generations; yet the recent survey of the land, 
made with the finest modern instruments, has 
failed to disclose any appreciable error in his 
work. They say the cherry-tree anecdote is a 
myth. Let it go; we do not need it. Wash- 
ington’s whole life shows that he ran his lines 
by the compass of character. 


CLERK in a great engineering firm re- 

cently lost a three-million-dollar contract 
for his company because, in copying out a bid, 
he wrote ‘‘dollars’’ instead of ‘‘cents.’’ It is 
usual to remark of such a case that ‘this mind 
wasn’t on his work.’’ True enough, no doubt, 
but that does not go to the root of the matter. 
The trouble is that young men who hold sub- 
ordinate positions in large business houses are 
too often oppressed by a sense of their insignifi- 
cance. Because they work under the direction 
of others, and have little power of initiative, 
they feel that their work is unimportant. The 
feeling breeds indifference and often fosters 
carelessness. The man who soonest rises from 


a subordinate position is he who acts as if his 
most trivial task were just as important as the 
things the head of the firm is doing. 


* © 


A PREACHER TO THE NATION. 


™ OUNT Vernon is the greatest thing in 
this country,’’ said a man who had 
just returned from a visit to Washing- 
ton, and the home of our first President. 

He is a person who has traveled both here 
and abroad, and who all his life has been 
accustomed to wealth, beauty, and comfort. 
In his native city he can see every day a dozen 

| residences that cost more than Washington’s 
simple house, and that occupy more ostenta- 
tious grounds; but in none of them can he or 
any other person find the quality that impressed 
him in Mount Vernon. 

Nearly every visitor to the home of our first 
President is affected in the same way. It is 
| not the extent of the place, for it measures only 
'two hundred acres, nor is it the size and ele- 
gance of the house, or the character of the 
furniture within it; rather is it an atmosphere 
of dignity, of calm, of restfulness—the absence 
of ostentation. Here lived one of the great 
historic figures of all time, and because he was 
great,—because he had personality,—he im- 
| pressed himself on the house in which he lived, 
and on the grounds in which it stands. It is 
Washington himself that we feel at Mount 
Vernon. 

To one who, in this day, strolls through the 
well-kept buildings, and looks across the green 
lawns to that beautiful vista beyond the Pdto- 
mac, it seems incredible that the noble place 
| should ever have been hawked about the coun- 
| try, in the vain effort to tind a purchaser ; that 
| Congress should have refused to buy it; that it 

came, indeed, perilously near to falling into 
| the hands of a man who wished to make ‘‘a 
| fashionable beer garden’’ of it. To the patri- 
otic women of the country, and especially to 
the patriotic women of the South, we are in- 
debted, as a nation, for this national shrine. 

It is never possible to gauge the influence of 
such a monument. Those who feel most deeply 
are usually the least ready with words to 
express their feelings, and many are conscious 
of no impression except that of mild interest 
in a historic survival. There is, nevertheless, 
a constant elevating influence in every acre of 
the sacred soil of Mount Vernon, and in every 
other place that holds up to an ostentatious age 
a picture of the simple dignity that our fore- 
fathers knew so well, and that we find it so 
difficult to attain. 








*® © 


KIKUYU. 


AST June, at the little village of Kikuyu, 
x in British East Africa, a conference of 
missionaries of several denominations met 
to arrange, if possible, a plan of codperation. 
| Mohammedan missionaries were active in the 
same field, and ‘were united and aggressive, 
whereas the Christians had different organiza- 
tions and different methods, and, to a certain 
extent, taught different doctrines. 

The conference was successful. It agreed 
that all should accept and teach the Apostles’ 
Creed, and the Nicene Creed, and the full 
authority of the Bible. A partial conformity 
was also agreed upon in administering the rite 
of baptism, and in the use of certain simple 
forms of prayer. At the conclusion of the 
conference, Doctor Peel, the Bishop of Mom- 
basa, administered Holy Communion according 
to the ritual of the Church of England, in a 
Scottish Presbyterian Church, to all the dele- 
gates, among whom were Anglicans, Metho- 
dists, Quakers, Congregationalists, Baptists, 
and Presbyterians. 

Africa is a long way from England, and it 
was late in the year before the interesting event 
attracted any attention there; but then an 
English bishop received from the Bishop of 
Zanzibar an open letter denouncing the action 
of the Bishop of Mombasa, and the Bishop of 
Uganda, who was a party to it, and demanding 
that the two prelates be brought to trial for 
violating the church canons and the directions 
in the Book of Common Prayer. 

The incident has produced an almost incon- 
ceivable storm in the ecclesiastical circles of 
England. Scores of persons have entered the 
controversy by writing letters to the London 
Times ; all have professed sympathy with the 
| purpose of the two bishops and of the confer- 
ence; nevertheless, the members of the High 
| Church party condemn the bishops for admit- 
| ting to the communion persons who have never 

been confirmed, although, as a matter of fact, 
there is scarcely a church of the establishment 
|in England, or in the Protestant Episcopal 
| Church in this country, where unconfirmed 











persons do not occasionally receive the sacra- 
ment without objection from anyone. Members 
of the Low Church party applaud ‘the two 
bishops, and express hearty sympathy with 
them. 

It is difficult to explain how the controversy 
so quickly took the form of an argument 
whether, as the High Church party maintains, 
there can be no church without a bishop; or 
whether, as the Low Churchmen hold, the 
episcopacy, although a useful and historic 
form of church polity, is not absolutely essen- 
tial to a valid church. The extreme High 
Churchmen call themselves Anglo-Catholics, 
and wish for a union with the Church of 
Rome. The other party regard that as impos- 
sible without abandoning all that the Reforma- 
tion sought and won. They hepe rather for 
some sort of union with other Protestants. 

The controversy threatens to split the Church 
of England in two, and thus to produce a new 
division, instead of the union that all profess 
to desire. What will be the end of it no one 
can foresee. The question will soon come before 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, who will name 
the tribunal before which the two bishops 
will be tried—if the case comes to trial. Ina 
broad view, there is no body of Christians in 
any part of the world that is not concerned 
in the outcome of the controversy. 


® © 


“RUNNING A BILL.” 


T seems economical, but really it is not. You 
| feel that because you are not parting with 
cash at the moment, you are temporarily 
saving money; and you are usually sure that 
when the bill comes in, you will be better off 


financially than you are at the moment. Of° 


course this idea is delusive; you find on the 
first of the next month that the bills are larger 
and the accumulated fund less than you had 
expected. 

Running a bill is subtly demoralizing. When 
you open a new account, you are scrupulous 
to pay the bill very soon after it is rendered ; 
you wish to impress your creditor with the 
fact that you are an uncommonly desirable 
patron. After awhile you feel that he has 
learned this fact, and you let him wait for his 
check while you impress a new set of creditors 
with your punctuality and solvency. So you 
keep putting off and putting off the creditors 
who are ‘‘old friends,’’ until finally it becomes 
a scramble to prevent their sending in an 
account headed by that discouraging item, 
‘*Bill rendered.’ When you sink into the 
‘*bill rendered’’ class, you have entered the 
second stage of indebtedness. The third is 
marked by the receipt of dunning letters, the 
fourth by personal visits from collectors, the 
fifth by menacing communications from law- 
yers. 

It is difficult for men and women who have 
the habit of ‘‘charging’’ everything to put 
aside money for investment. They have 
adopted a costly way of living. The ability 
to purchase what you will, although your 
pockets are empty, is an expensive luxury. 
The shops that permit charge accounts are the 
shops that ask high prices; a charge account 
usually means that you pay from five to ten 
per cent. more for a thing than its cash value. 

If you adopt the pay-as-you-go principle, 
you will considerably reduce your own high 


cost of living. 
® © 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS IN 
ALASKA. 


OR ten years the population of Alaska has 
remained nearly stationary, chiefly because 
the country has no adequate means of 

transportation. In accordance with a recom- 
mendation in “President Wilson’s annual mes- 
sage, a bill has lately passed the Senate that 
provides for the building by the government 
of not more than one thousand miles of rail- 
way in Alaska, at a cost not to exceed forty 
million dollars. 

Since the greater part of the territory still 
belongs to the people of the United States, the 
question how they can best develop their val- 
uable property is one they should study with 
great care. 

First of all, they must obtain accurate in- 
formation as to the real extent of the agricul- 
tural and the mineral resources of the country, 
and then they must decide whether those re- 
sources shall be brought into use by private 
interests or by the government. 

Unfortunately, accurate information is diffi- 
cult to get. The region is so remote and so 
little known that it is hard for the average 
American to find out whether, for example, 
agriculture can be profitably carried on in the 
river valleys of central Alaska. One report 





declares that good crops of hay and potatoes 
have been grown there, and that oats, barley 
and rye will ripen there. Another says that 
the frost is out of the ground only two months 
of the year, and that the potatoes are not fit to 
eat. Statements about the quality of Alaskan 
coal are similarly conflicting. 

Another thing that confuses the question is 
the unbalancing effect that the expression 
**government ownership’’ is beginning to pro- 
duce on many people. To some it signifies a 
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PROPOSED ALASKAN RAILWAYS. 


universal panacea, to others a quack nostrum. 
Thus the term rouses so much partisan feeling 
that it is hard to get the public to consider the 
facts with any calmness. One side asserts 
that government railways in Alaska will result 
in nothing except extravagance, corruption, 
and inefficiency ; the other side maintain’ that 
the country can be opened up properly in no 
other way, and that if the government does 
not take a hand, the Alaskan syndicate, said 
now to control the five hundred miles of rail- 
way already built, will permit growth only at 
its pleasure and for its sole profit. 

It is, however, an encouraging sign that the 
matter was discussed in Congress in the best 
of temper, with a manifest desire to get at the 
truth, and to decide the question on its merits. 
In that spirit the discussion should be contin- 
ued, both-in and out of Congress. 


® ¢ 


AMERICAN MONEY IN MEXICO. 


r ‘O what extent have outside influences 
deliberately aggravated the Mexican dis- 
turbances of the past two years, especially 

influences that have their origin in the United 

States? That is a hard question to answer. 

The existence of such influences is beyond 

dispute; but the extent and nature of their 

activities can hardly be described in detail. 

The struggle for the markets of Mexico and 
for the exploitation of the great natural re- 
sources of the country has been mainly between 
Americans ang Englishmen. The American 
capital invested in Mexico is almost equal 
in amount to the British capital,—probably 
about $250,000,000, — but the Americans in 
Mexico largely outnumber the British. There 
were more than fifty thousand in the country 
when the present troubles began, fully three 
times as many as were there a decade earlier. 

Without any real hostility to American capi- 
tal, President Diaz was inclined to encourage 
Europeans to invest, for he saw in Amer- 
ican aggressiveness a possibility of trouble. 
President Madero was more partial to American 
interests, and so, apparently, are the Consti- 
tutionalist leaders who are seeking to over- 
throw the Huerta régime. : 

Behind many of the insurrections and out- 
breaks of the past three years there have been 
American interests that have supplied men, 
money, and the munitions of war. Our gov- 
ernment has kept troops on the border to pre- 
serve neutrality, but the troops could not patrol 
the long border. Nobody can tell how much 
of the demand for intervention—intervention 
that would mean war and all its consequences 
—is inspired by those who have millions in- 
vested in Mexican mines, plantations, and 
railways. It is a selfish demand, of course, but 
because of that very fact, a demand not hard 
to understand. ; 

The ‘‘economic interdependence’’ of nations 
does not always exert a moral and beneficent 
force in world ‘politics. Moreover, there are 
certain to be grave complications when the 
great money interests of one country show a 
persistent concern for humanity and the ideals 
of democratic government in a neighboring 
country that is weak, but rich. 
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N AEROPLANE PATROL. —The electric 
transmission line of the Great Western 
Power Company, in San Francisco, extends 
from Big Bend on the Feather River, across 
the swamps and marshes, and over the Coast 
Range, to Oakland, a distance of 160 miles. 
Hitherto it has been necessary to patrol nearly 















all of this line on foot—a slow and difficult 
task. ‘The power company has now bought a 
Wright aéroplane, which began regular patrol- 
ling trips in November. This, says the Engi- 
neering Record, is the first time that an 
aéroplane has been used for such work. 
When the aviator sees a break in the line, he 
lands, and a lineman who accompanies him 
makes the necessary repairs. The towers of 
the transmission line are marked with large 
numbers, so that they can be easily distin- 
vuished from overhead. As the towers are 
about 750 feet apart, anyone flying at the rate 
of forty miles an hour has quite time enough 
to inspect each section of the line. By means 
of the aéroplane, the company expects to make 
repairs more promptly, and thus to insure 
better service to the consumer. 
& 


MONSTER SUNFISH.—The American 

Museum of Natural History at New York 
City has recently acquired a mounted specimen 
of unusual interest. It is a monster sea sun- 
fish, which was taken off the coast of southern 
California in 1910, and which is probably the 
largest fish of the 
kind ever exhibited 
ina museum. When 
caught, it measured 
ten feet one inch in 
length, and nearly 
eleven feet in height. 
The Journal of the 
American Museum 
says that it must be 
more than twenty 
years old, and that 
it may be nearly a 
hundred. The sunfish is one of the most 
remarkable fishes in the sea, for it has lost 
much of its trunk, and has only a tiny spinal 
cord. The spinal cord of a sunfish a yard long 
is much less than an inch in length. Some 
authorities think that the queer shape of the 
fish may be owing to its. passing a part of its 
life in the deeper waters, for it is a fact that 
most deep-water fishes have huge heads and 
small bodies. e 


S THE EARTH DRYING UP?—Ina 

recent address before the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society, Prof. J. W. Gregory cited the 
views of various students of climatic condi- 
tions who think that the whole earth will 
eventually be overtaken by drought. Prof. 
Ellsworth Huntington, for example, believes 
that the most important changes are intermit- 
tent— that the climate is now drier, now 
moister, but that in the long run it is 
growing drier. Prince Kropotkin maintains 
that the tendency toward drought is universal. 
Mr. R. Thirlmere thinks that the climate 
varies in great cycles, each of which may 
extend over two thousand years or more, and 
that we are at present in a cooling world. 
Although it is probable that desiccation has 
taken place within historic times in Central 
Asia, Arabia, Mexico, and South America, 
Professor Gregory says that there is no pro- 
gressive world-wide change to support the 
theory of a general drought. No appreciable 
universal change would be likely to occur 
without a corresponding change in the inten- 
sity of the solar radiation, or in the distribu- 
tion of the land and water. The strongest 
evidence for the desiccation theory comes from 
the condition of Central Asia, but many au- 
thorities believe that the vast amount of blown 
sand in that region sufficiently accounts for 
its aridity. 
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HEESE FROM TREES.—A German tray- 
eler reports that the negroes of the Kam- 
erun country, in Africa, make a cheese of 
which they are very fond from the seeds of a 
tree known as Treculia africana. They cook 
the seeds, and then shell and crush them into 
a semiliquid mass. After flavoring the mass 
with pepper, and pouring off the liquid, they 
mould it into cakes of a grayish-white color 
' that at first do not taste at all like cheese. The 
pembe, as the natives call the stuff, has to 
ripen just like ordinary cheese. To this end, 
the natives expose the cakes to the air. The 
color gradually changes from gray to yellow, 
and finally to brown. During the process the 
cakes smell like cheese, but later have a dis- 
tinetly sour odor. When ripe, they taste like 
strong cheese; and, in fact, as they are formed 
by the same bacterial changes that give flavor 
to our own cheeses, it is quite correct to call 
this native delicacy cheese from a tree. 
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CURRENT:> EVENTS 


NGRESS.—As a result of President Wil- 
son’s conference with the Senate committee 





ou foreign relations, the committee agreed on 
January 30th to report favorably on the re- | 
iewal of the twenty-four general arbitration 
treaties with as many nations. That step has | 
been delayed for several months, owing to a 
disinclination on the part of certain Senators to 
commit the United States to the arbitration of 
the alien land-law question with Japan, or to 
the arbitration of the question of the Panama | 
Canal tolls with Great Britain.—The House | 
of Representatives voted on February 2d to 
Tetain the literacy test in the immigration Dill. | 
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The vote was 173 to 120. It was this provision 
that led President Taft to veto a similar bill 
last year. The proposal to include in the 
bill a provision forbidding the admission of 
Asiatic immigrants was at first adopted, but 
on reconsideration it was voted down. 
& 

Yyoman SUFFRAGE.—On February 2d, 

four hundred women who represented 
various industries in which women are largely 
employed called on President Wilson at the 
White House, and urged him to use his influ- 
ence in behalf of an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, granting the suffrage to women. 
The President declined to make the prom- 


ise they asked for, on the ground that the | — 


party for which he speaks has not definitely 
considered the proposal as a national issue, and 
because it is doubtful whether the matter of 
suffrage is not one for the states exclusively 
to deal with. On the latter ground the Demo- 
crats of the House of Representatives voted on 
February 3d against establishing a House 
committee on woman suffrage. 
& 
ADIUM.—The Secretary of the Interior 


has given up the idea of withdrawing all | 
radium-bearing lands from entry, and a bill | 
has been introduced in Congress, with his 
approval, that opens all deposits of radium ore | 


to prospectors, and provides that all such ore 
shall be sold to the United States government 
exclusively. The government is to build and 
run the necessary extracting plants. 
® 

N= YORK GRAFT.— Joseph Cassidy, 

formerly Democratic ‘‘boss’’ of Queens 
County, New York, and Louis T. Walter, Jr., 
his lieutenant, were convicted on February 2d 
of selling a nomination to the Supreme Court 
of the state to William Willett, Jr. Mr. Willett 
had previously been convicted of buying the 
nomination. Both Cassidy and Willett were 
sentenced on February 4th to eighteen months 
in state prison. 


I 
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NTERSTATE COMMERCE.—On January 
31st, the President appointed Winthrop M. 
Daniels of New Jersey 
and Henry C. Hall of 
Colorado members of the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Mr. Daniels, 
who was for nearly twenty 
years a professor of politi- 
cal economy in Princeton 
University, is now chair- 
man of the Public Utility 
Commission of New 
Jersey. Mr. Hall is a 
lawyer, and has been 
counsel to the United States legation at Paris, 
and Mayor of Colorado Springs. 
& 

ISASTER AT SEA.—Forty -one lives 

were lost on the morning of January 30th, 
when the steamship Nantucket rammed the 
steamship Monroe in a dense fog off the Vir- 
ginia capes. The Federal authorities are con- 
ducting an investigation to fix the responsibility 
for the accident. ® 


EXICO.—General Villa, at the head of a 

large force, is threatening Torreon, where 
the Federal troops are prepared to make 
another stand.——On January ‘ist, President 
Huerta ordered the arrest of José Luis Re- 
quena, the leader of the so-called Democratic 
party, and of several other friends and sup- 
porters of Felix Diaz.——On February 3d, Pres- 
ident Wilson, by executive order, removed the 
restrictions against importing arms into Mexico | 
from the United States, which have been in 
force since March 14, 1912. The Constitution- 
alists believe that this action will be of mate- 
rial assistance to their cause. 

& 


FFAIRS IN CHINA.—On January 29th, 
the administrative council of the Chinese 
republic ordained the worship of Heaven and 
of Confucius as the national religion. The 
president will perform public worship in the 
temples of Heaven and of Confucius after 
the manner of the Manchu emperors. Yuan 
Shih-kai himself submitted the order to the 
council.——On February 3d, Yuan Shih-kai, 
by a presidential mandate, dissolved all the 
district councils. This is another step in the 
suppression of popular government in the so- 
called republic. 





WINTHROP M. DANIELS 


HE RUSSIAN MISSION.—On February 

2d, Henry M. Pindell of Mlinois, recently 
appointed and confirmed as ambassador to 
Russia, resigned the post. His reason for doing 
so is a fear that the circumstances attending 
his appointment may be misunderstood in 
Russia, and that his usefulness as ambassador 
might consequently be impaired. 

& 

ECENT DEATHS.—At Washington, on 

January 28th, Shelby M. Cullom, for many 
years United States Senator from Illinois, aged 
eighty-four.—At New York, on February 
ist, Gen. James Grant Wilson, aged eighty- 
two.——At Paris, on January 30th, Paul Dé- 
rouléde, French soldier, author, and politician, 
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Why the “Dull Season” found 
the Overland factory rushed 


HE holiday season is the dullest time of the auto- 

mobile year—but thousands of Overland cars have 

been delivered in every part of the world as Christ- 

mas presents in the past few weeks. Usually the 
coming of midwinter means a slackening up in motor 
car manufacture. It is the time usually chosen by makers 
for taking inventory and checking over the year’s work— 
because winter delivery of automobiles is the exception 
rather than the rule. 

This Christmas found hundreds of dealers wiring, 
telephoning and writing for shipment of cars. 

The reason for this rush is that more people than 
ever realize what Overland value really is—the biggest, 
best, most powerful, durable and beautiful car in the 
world at anywhere near the price. 

They know that the Overland motor is as large 
and powerful as that in most $1200 cars. 

They know that the Overland wheelbase is longer 
than that of most $1200 cars. 

They know that Overland tires are as large,— 
equipment as complete and of as high quality, comfort 
and convenience features as prominent—as in most cars 
costing $200 to $500 more. 

They know that the complete electric lighting sys- 
tem of the Overland—there is even an electric light under 
the dash—is the same in every respect as that on the 
$3000 and $4000 and $5000 cars. 

And with all these features the Overland price is but $950. 

If your family Christmas present wasn’t an Overland, you 
had better get busy right now. 

Talk Overland with father and mother. 
the children to the nearest Overland dealer’s. 
having the car explained and demonstrated. 


Or, let us send you our illustrated catalogue, with pictures 
and detailed descriptions and the big Overland instruction book which 


Take them, and all 
They will enjoy 


tells you in simple words and diagrams just how to run the car. 


In writing to the factory for books please address Dept. 35. 





Electric lights 


Storage battery Cowl dash 


Brewster green body 


Ammeter . 
35 horsepower motor DM sage | top and boot 
114-inch whee ear vision windshield 


Stewart speedometer 
Electric horn 


*950 «2 


Prices f. ly Eanig as 33 x4 Q.D. Tires 
With electric starter and generator—$1075 











aged sixty-seven. 





The Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio 
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IDEALS. 


HE idealist sees the things 
p of earth as they are, but 

also as they ought to be. 
He dreams, and longs to 
see his dreams realized. In 
our early years we are all 
idealists. Youth is not 
daunted by even the most 
impossible task. It is ready 
to pay the price. We smile 
at the enthusiasm of youth, but the tragedy 
of age is possible only when that enthusiasm 
is gone. 

The spirit of youth looks out on certain evil 
conditions of life. It sees the poor and the 
ignorant helpless in the toils. It sees the 
oppressor gain his material reward, only to 
crush and deaden his better self in the process. 
It sees the spirit of age regard it all compla- 
cently. The youthful idealist is amazed. He 
eries out, ‘‘This thing is intolerable! It is 
monstrous to sit quietly down while such evil 
lives! Come, let us change the world that is 
into the world it should be!’’ For his eyes 
see with the clearness of youth, and his heart 
burns with youth’s enthusiasm. 

Then the world’s process of education begins 
for him. There comes to him one who has 
lived longer, for whom he has affection and 
respect. The older man puts his arm round 
his shoulder. ‘‘My dear fellow,’ he says, 
‘‘T love you more than ever for your feeling, 
but practically it can’t be done!’’ Out of his 
greater knowledge of the world, he explains 
that the evils are exaggerated, or that they are 
necessary, or that they are justified. It is too 
bad, but it cannot be helped. So he sees and 
speaks in whom youth has died. 

Sometimes the spirit of age thus conquers 
the spirit of the youth, but sometimes the 
idealist still goes on his way, doggedly deter- 
mined that the evil must go. However, he 
soon finds that age had some basis in fact for 
its philosophy. Whether or not evil can be 
killed, it is surely cruelly slow to die. Often 
he is called on to endure laughter, and sneers, 
and abuse, and hatred. He sees that if he 
continues, it will cost him money that he needs, 
and position that he wants. Every day the 
world dins into his ears the worth of money, 
and how pleasant it is to have all men speak 
well of you, and how comfortable a thing it is 
to occupy a position of honor. 

The tendency—the almost irresistible tend- 
ency—is to force the spirit of youth to give 
way to the spirit. of age, to let go its dreams, 
to accept the conventional standards. But if 
we give way, the best and the holiest in us 
dies. 

It is not easy to go hungry, but it is better 
to go hungry than te crush our best selves! 
It is not cheerful to walk lonely ways, but it 
is better to walk the right path alone than the 
wrong way in the world’s best company! It 
is hard to pay the price idealism exacts, but 
every great hero in every age has done so. 
There is only one noble way. It is to be true 
to ourselves and our vision at any cost! It is 
to make the words of Seneca’s pilot the motto 
of our life: ‘‘O Neptune, you may save me 
if you will, you may sink me if you will, but 
whatever comes, I will keep my rudder true!’’ 
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THE PHONOGRAPH HABIT. 
buts Yt rn Pitie dropped down on 





the piazza steps at Aunt 

Roberta’s feet, and began 
to fan her flushed face with her 
hat. 

“T’mso tired!” she exclaimed. 
“I’m just about dead. I’ve 
been running round for a solid 
week on the Old Ladies’ Home 
entertainment business. Mary 
Marston agreed to take charge 
of it, and then she had an invitation to go to Silver 
Lake for a week with friends, and she just went, 
without a word of apology to anybody, and left 
the whole thing on our hands. And then Janet 
Wentworth got sick, and Bess Collins had unex- 
pected company come, and that left only Edith 
Potter and me to see about everything,.and now 
Edith —” . 

“Yes, I know,” Aunt Roberta said, gently. 

A flush that was not caused by the heat deepened 
the color in Polly’s cheeks; she remembered now 
that she had told the story to Aunt Roberta the 
night before, and to the whole family at the break- 
fast table. 

“We have about decided,” she said, changing 
the subject hastily, “‘to buy a phonograph for the 
old ladies with the money we make. They’ll get 
a lot of amusement out of it. Janet’s mother 
jJaughed when we told her what we had decided. 
She sald she thought there were thirty phono- 
graphs at the Home already—that each old lady 
had her own, and that she insisted on setting it 
going whenever she saw you. There was Mrs. 
Dane’s story of the way she lost her money, and 
Mrs. Jones’s account of her rheumatism, and Miss 
Tait’s of the time six doctors gave her up, and so 
on. Janet’s mother is so funny! We laughed 
and laughed at what she said, for some of the old 
ladies do tell things over and over, exactly like a 
phonograph. We all agreed that a phonograph 
with lots of funny stories, you know, and songs 
and music, would be good for them.” 

“IT suppose,” Aunt Roberta remarked, looking 
intently at her hemstitching, “I suppose the old 
ladies got into the habit of talking about them- 
selves when they were young. Only when their 
lives had more interests it wasn’t so noticeable.” 


A Bit of Ombroidery 
=) 


By Lenny Kemble JoAnsore 


The strange young Sister sat and sewed, 
Such careful stitches, set so fine, 
All of her morning’s work scarce showed 


The length’ning of a ‘broidered vine. _ 





A fete robe for a tiny maid, 

Ay, such as she herself had wom, 
A rosy thing for joy arrayed 

Some unforgotten festal morn. 


White was the little vine she traced, 
White as the vast Canadian plain 

Beyond the pines that interlaced 
Blackly across her convent pane ; 
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For a moment Polly was silent; then in spite of 
herself she could not help dimpling. 

“Aunt Roberta,” she asked, sweetly, “‘is it your 
idea that I need to have some one give me a 
phonograph to take my mind off myself?” 
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WASHINGTON TO THE RESCUE. 


MONG the reminiscences of John Bernard, 
A an English actor who came over to this 
country after the Revolution and spent a 
number of years here, is a very pleasant picture 
of Washington as he appeared in his own home 
during the last years of his life. This is the amus- 
ing way in which the two men made each other’s 
acquaintance : ; 


I had been to pay a visit to a friend who lived a 
few miles below Alexandria, and was returnin 
on horseback, in the rear of an old-fashion 
chaise, the driver of which was urging his steed to 
a faster pace. The beast showed singular indiffer- 
ence until a lash, directed with more skill than 
humanity, took the skin from an old wound. The 
sudden pang threw the poor animal on his hind 
legs, the wheel swerved on the bank, the chaise 
went over, and flung out upon the road a young 
woman who been its occupant. 

The minute before, I had seen a horseman ap- 
proach at a gentle trot, who now broke into a 
gallop, and we reached the scene of the disas- 

r together. The lady was our first care. She 
was insensible, but had sustained no material 
injury. My Nan ae supported her, while I 
brou er in the crown of my hat from 
aspring. The driver of the chaise had landed on 
his legs, and having ascertained that his spouse 
was not dead, seemed well satisfied with the care 
she was in, and set about extricating his horse. 

A gush of tears announced the lady’s return to 
sensibility; and then, as her eyes opened, her 
tongue resumed its office, and assured us that she 
retained at least one faculty in perfection. The 
horse was now on his legs, but the vehicle was 
still prostrate, and laden with at least half a ton of 
luggage. My fellow helper set me an example 
of activity in relieving it of its external weight; 
and then we grasped the wheel between us, an 
to the peril of our spinal columns, righted the con- 
veggaee. 

he horse was put in, and we lent a hand to put 
up the luggage. All this occupied at least half an 
hour, under a meridian sun in July that fairly 
boiled the perspiration out of our foreheads. Our 
unfortunate friend somewhat relieved the task 
with his narrative. He was a New Englander who 
had emigrated to the South when young, had there 
picked up a wife and some money, and was now 
on his way home, having been “made very com- 
fortable” by the death of his father. When all 
was right, and we had assisted the lady to resume 
her seat, he extended his hand (no distant likeness 
of a seal’s fin), pned ours as he had done the 
heavy boxes, and, when we had sufficiently felt 
that he was grateful, drove on. 

My companion offered very courteously to dust 
my coat, a favor the return of which enabled me 
to take a deliberate survey of his person. He was 
tall, erect, well-made, evidently advanced in 
years, but appeared to have retained all his vigor 
and elasticity. His dress was a blue coat, but- 
toned to his chin, and buckskin breeches. The 
instant he took off his hat, I recognized familiar 
lineaments ; still I failed to identify him. To my 
surprise, I found that he recognized me. 

“Mr. Bernard, I believe?” I bowed. “I had 
the piccoure of seeing you perform last winter in 
Philadelphia.” I bowed again, and he added, “I 
have heard of you since from several of my friends 
at Annapolis.” He then learned the cause of m 
presence in the neighborhood, and remarked, 
“You must be fatigued. If you will ride up to my 
house, you can prevent any ill effects by a — 
of hours’ rest.’”” He pointed to a building which 
the day before I had spent an hour in contem- 

lating. ‘“‘Mount Vernon!” I exclaimed; and 


hen, drawing back, with a stare of wonder, “‘Have 





I the honor of addressing General Washington ?” 
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But she, returned to her far France, 
Beholds the vine trees, row on row, 

And poplars, lifting each a lance 
Along a river’s tranquil flow ; 


Sees at its shining, silver bend 

The old roofs of her home arise, 
Dove-tinted tiles to softly blend 

With the warm blue of summer skies. 





Dreaming she wreathes her elfin vine, 
And, as its fairy flowers bloom, 
Sees but the roses that entwine 
The lattice of her empty room. 


Oh, green as June each tiny spray, 
And flushed as youth each little rose 
’Broidered by memory that day 
Upon the background of the snows ! 
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With a smile, whose expression of benevolence I 
have rarely seen equaled, he offered his hand, and 
replied, “An odd introduction, Mr. Bernard, but 
I am pleased to find you can play so active a part 
in private, and without a prompter.” 
nsidering that nine ordinary country gentle- 
men out of ten, who had seen a chaise upset near 
their estate, would have thought it savored neither 
of pride nor ill nature to ride home and send their 
servants to its assistance, I could only think that 
I had witnessed one of the strongest evidences of a 
reat man’s claim to his reputation—the prompt, 
mpulsive working of a heart which, having made 
the good of mankind its religion, was never so 
happy as in displaying it pract eally. 
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DELIA’S STYLE. 


HEN Uncle Eli Gridley of Dewy Dale 
W went to pay an overnight visit to his 

niece in the city, his wife, Aunt Susan, 
enjoined him to take particular note of Delia’s 
clothes, the furnishing of her home, the kind of 
meals she gave him, and, in short, to gather every 
item of domestic interest, to be reported to her on 
his return. 


When he got home ain, Uncle Eli declared 
that he had followed instructions, although it had 
required close application and great diligence to 
do so. Delia h a age to 
him, and had even written down the unfamiliar 
words, with their pronunciation, for him. 

“If I’ve got some of the names mixed up a bit,” 
he remarked, with a twinkle of dry humor in his 
eye, “they ain’t far enough out the way to do any 
hurt, and I did the best I could.” 

“All right,” beamed Aunt Susan; “tell what 
= ean recollect. Ireckon Delia’s got a fine home, 

asn’t she?” 

“Elegant ; it’s built in the old Flanders fashion ; 
the walls are paneled in Parmesan with trimmin’s 
au gratin, and the furniture is mostly of the old 
gure style. Delia likesthat better than the crépe 

e Chine—says it isn’t so florid. The floors haven’t 
fot any carpets—just rugs, dreadful costly ones 
at come mostly from Mayonnaise.” 

“Goodness me!’”’ commented Aunt Susan, ad- 
—_s- “And what kind of clothes did Delia 
wear?” 

“Awful handsome. Her dinner dress was blue 
Limoges trimmed with rows of bouillon; it had a 
little pergola round the neck made out of jardi- 
niére, and she wore a beautjful ragout in her hair.” 

“O la!” gasped Aunt Susan. 

“But the dinner—it beat the choir, Susan. The 
dinner set was of charmeuse, mighty pretty, and 
the victuals were fine. There was soup lingerie, 
roast beef a la foulard, spaghetti with medallions, 
potatoes pongee, and a dandy Satsuma puddin’ 
with bandeau sauce.” 

“Well, well,” marveled Aunt Susan, as Uncle 
Eli, havin reached the climax of his report, dis- 
creetly took himself out of the way, “‘to think of 
little Delia puttin’ on all that style! I do wish 
Eli had asked her for the receipt for that puddin’— 
it’s anew kind to me.” 
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MATCHMAKING IN INDIA. 


LMOST every one who has friends in mission 
A work in India knows that one very impor- 
tant function of the missionary is to play the 
part of matchmaker to his flock. But few, if any, 
have heard of the conditions being reversed, and 
the flock turning matchmaker for their mission- 
ary. That does occur, however, as the letter 
written by a missionary who lives at Tuticorin, 
south India, tells: 
On New Year’s Day, 1911, as I was seated in my 
little mud cottage at Tuticorin, a number of people 


entered the veranda and ceremoniously came into 
my room, bearing trays of flowers, fruits, raisins, 








and sugar, which they placed at my feet like 4% 
liants, who desire to gain the hearing of a i- 
ion. After all due ceremonial etiquette had been 

observed, and I indicated my willingness to 

hear their petition, Brother Gnana Draviam, a 
rominent lawyer in Tuticorin, began readin 
amil an address, to which the others gave strict 

attention. It ran like this: 

“Reverend Sir. You have now for nearly two 
years bestowed great care and labor upon us, 
ministering to our spiritual welfare and strivin 
for the health of our souls to such an extent tha 

‘ou. have ra impaired your own physical 

ealth; and we feel that you need some one to 
care for Zz: since you do not care for yourself. 

lest bpd zeal in our behalf may deprive 

our life and services. erefore, 
humility and sincere respect, we 
woman, 


us at once 0 
with profoun 
venture to request you to marry a g 
who will both care for you and help us.” 

This was naturally a confusing thing to happen; 
but I was bound to respond to such an eloquen’ 
appeal, and when the applause died away, I rose, 
and answered with considerable effort: 

“Your affectionate regard for my welfare is so 
overwhelmin have no words in which to 
=— my _ appreciation,’ and sat down, quite 
faint from the exertion. But the novelty of the 
situation overcame my fatigue, and turning to one 
of the elders, I asked if they had any particular 

rson in mind as one who would be willing to 

ecome Mm See, and be equal to all the re- 
sponsibilities they had outlined. Immediatel 
Miss W.’s name was mentioned. “But,” said 
“T don’t believe she would have me.” This seemed 
tome like matchmaking with a vengeance. What 
a high-handed act, to sure! o order their 
pastor to marry, and then to choose the girl be- 
sides! But the worst was still to come. “We 
have already seen her and told her she must have 
you,” said Brother Rajappan. 

So it was settled. I may add that my wife and 
I have reason to a ars highly of the Indian 
method of mate g; but it should be com- 
bined with the Western method of courting, as in 
our case, to secure the best results. 
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OVER AN ABYSS. 


HE perils of travel over the ice cap of 

| Greenland are often mentioned in ‘‘Lost in 
the Arctic,” by Capt. Ejnar Mikkelsen. 
Whenever he and his companions made a sledge 
journey, they met again and again with uncom- 
fortably narrow escapes. Often the treacherous 
snow collapsed beneath their feet, and left them 


. gasping on the edge of a deep ice fissure. Some of 


the snow bridges over wide crevasses are safe; 
others suddenly and unexpectedly break. Natu- 
rally it was not pleasant to crawl out on these 
bridges to test their strength before sending the 
dog team over. But it had to be done. Captain 
Mikkelsen tells the story of one such crossing: 


I pull ye together, tie a rope round my waist, 
and give Iverson the other end. He sits down on 
the edge of the crevice, with his feet braced hard 
against the solid snow, and hangs on to the rope, 
while I —_ out, slowly and cautiously, distrib- 
uting my weight over as large an area as possible. 
Every time I drive the ice spear in I can hear the 
hollow sound beneath me; it means a fall of per- 
haps a thousand feet if the snow gives way. Ifthe 
bridge holds up to the middle, we reckon that it is 
safe, and if it bears me as I walk back, we reckon 
that we can take the sledges over. Slowly and cau- 
tiously I get up, stand a moment, balancing on my 
feet, and then back I go, while Iverson hauls in on 
the rope. I tread as meet as I dare, and try 
7 to think about what will happen if it does not 
r 


ar. 

We get the sledges over, somewhat to our sur- 

rise. We drive over other fissures, and growing 

lder, cease to think of danger. There is a very 
broad one ahead, which I get over all right with 
my sledge; but pe as I am turning round to see 
how the other s' edge is getting on, I hear a shout 
from Iverson. 

As I look round, he is hanging down halfway 
through the snow of the brid e; a Dye ten feet of 
it has fallen away behind him. He clutches the 
sledge, which is still hanging over the abyss; 
but the dogs do not seem to notice anything; they 
seaply keep on puiling, and soon Iverson and the 
sledge are once more on firm und. 

“See that?’ said Iverson, £ ancing back at the 
hole, and a quite pleased with himself. 
“Near go, wasn’t it?’ 
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THE SOUND OF LIGHT. 


T is no unusual thing to see a ray of light; but 
| have you ever heard one? Recent experiments, 
described in Harper’s Weekly, prove that a beam 
of light can, under certain conditions, produce 
perfectly clear and distinct sounds. 


A ray of sunlight is thrown through a lens on a 
glass vessel that contains lampblack, colored silk 
or worsted. A disk with slits or openings cut in 
it is made to revolve swiftly in this beam of light, 
so as to “cut it up,’”’ and cause alternate flashes of 
light and shadow. When you place your ear to 
the glass vessel, you hear strange sounds as long 
as the flashing beam falls upon the vessel. 

A still more extraordinary effect is produced 
when the beam of sunlight is made to pass ae 
a prism, so as to produce the solar spectrum. The 
disk is turned rapidly, and the colored light of the 
rainbow breaks through it and falls on the — 
vessel. Now if you place your ear to the glass, 
you will hear sounds from certain parts of the 
spectrum, but none from the others. 

For example, if the vessel contains red worsted 
and the, iasy light flashes upon it, quite loud 
sounds will be given out. Only feeble sounds will be 
heard when the red and blue ends of the spectrum 
fall upon the vessel. Other colors produce no 
sounds at all. Green silk gives out sound best in a 
red light. ao of material gives more or 
less sound in different colors and no sound at all 
in others. 
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A VETERAN COLT. 


VIDENTLY the fountain of eternal youth 
bubbles near Mrs. Flinn’s cottage. That 
worthy woman, engaged to wash for Mrs. 

Gibbs, who was spending the summer at the lake, 
brought back the washing in a boat. 

“Less’n a year ago,” said Mrs. Flinn, according 
to the Boston Herald, “I wouldn’t had to ’a’ used 
the boat. I’d have brung it by the colt. But one day 
he jes’ got colic or something, and rolled over ol 
the grace and died. My, how we miss that colt! 
We'd had him for almost thirty years.” 
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A NARROW RANGE OF CHOICE. 


YLVIA, supple and slender, and Aunt Belle, 
bulky and benign, had returned from a shop- 
ping tour. Each had been trying to buy 4 
ready-made suit. 

When they returned home, Sylvia was asked 
what success each had in her efforts to be fitted. 
“Well,” said Sylvia, “I got along pretty well, but 
Aunt Belle is getting so fat that about all she can 
get, ready-made, is an umbrella.” 
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ORAWN BY HELEN F. LYON 


WONDER. 
BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


Wonder if George Washington 
Did just the way we do? 
Wonder if he slid on ice, 
And now and then broke through; 
Slid on ice, and fought with snow, 
And whittled hickory sticks, 
Called his brother, “April Fool!” 
And played him April tricks? 
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CHILDREN OF AMERICA. 


A Dialogue for Washington’s Birthday. 
BY ALICE GWENDOLINE ALBEE. 


NE end of any large room can be used 
O for the stage. A picture of George 

Washington and a flag are the only 
‘*properties’’ that are necessary. 

The Indian boys should wear feathered 
Indian costumes ; the Indian girls should wear 
loose dresses, and have their hair in two 
braids; they should carry burdens. 

The Puritan boys should wear large white 
collars and cuffs, which can be cut from thick 
paper, and big, high-crowned hats, which can 
be made of black cardboard. The buckles of 
their shoes and hats can be made from card- 
board covered with silver paper. The Puritan 
girls should wear long, full skirts, white ker- 
chiefs, cuffs and caps. 

The boys of 1776 can be dressed like the 
drummer boy in the painting, ‘‘The Spirit of 
"76. ””? 

The colonial boys should wear ruffled collars, 
with long points, ruffled cuffs, and buckles on 
their shoes and at their knees. If possible, 
they should wear powdered wigs. The colo- 
nial girls should wear long skirts, and baby 
waists with lace collars, and their hair should 
be powdered. 

The boys of 1914 should wear the dress of 
the present time. 

_ [Indian boys enter from the left, and go to 
the centre of the stage; the girls follow at a 
distance. ] 

First Indian Boy (speaking slowly)—Our 
people have lived many moons in these great 
forests—lived by hunting and by fishing; fol- 
lowed the trail of the moose and trapped the 
beaver ; and gathered at the camp fires under the 
shining stars. All thisdid our braves in the land 
of the rising sun. Is it not so, O Massasoit? 

Second Indian Boy—Yes, unless our ene- 
mies angered us. Then our chiefs danced the 
war dance, and followed the warpath. We 
have been a mighty tribe. 

First Indian Boy—Brother, it will not be 
many moons before we shall sit among the 
braves in the council, and smoke the pipe of 
peace. 

{The boys lead; all go to the back of the 
stage end form a group at the right. | 
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Wonder if he shed his shirt 
Down beneath the beeches, 
Kicked his buckled slippers off, 
And his buckled breeches, 
Jumped into the swimming pool, 
And gave a splendid shout, 
Nice and shiv’y, clean and cool, 
While splashing like a trout? 


Wonder did he sit in school, 
And try to work a sum, 
With bumblebees all bumbling, 
“Summer’s come, summer’s 
come!” 
If he used to count the days, 
And give a sort of sigh, 
*Cause—how queer !—there couldn’t 
be 
A Fourth in his July! 













Wonder if he ever took 
His history and read 
Tales of mighty generals, 
All glorious and dead, 
Turned the leaves and wished that 
he 
Could be a hero, too? 
Wonder if George Washington 
Felt just the way we do? 


te 


{Puritan children enter from the left, and 
go to the centre of the stage. ] 

The Puritan Girl—We must hurry on our 
way to Dame Brewster’s. She is so pernickity 
about the Indians that were seen near here 
lately. Would it not be dreadful to meet 
one? 

First Puritan Boy—Oh, not if we could be 
as brave as Captain Standish. You have heard 
how he overcame the two chiefs? He struck 
at the Indians, and sent them sprawling. 

Second Puritan Boy—But they were im- , 
pressed, and treated the brave and goodly man 
with honor. I would that we could do some- 
thing like that; but we can only stand before 
Dame Brewster, and say, ‘‘A-b, ab; i-b, 
ib!’? 

First Puritan Boy—Hush! Dame Brewster 
says that we never can be brave and strong | 
until we learn to be diligent and obedient. 
Methinks it takes a long time to learn! 

[All go to the back of the stage and stand 
beside the Indian children. } 

[The colonial children enter from the left, and | 
go to the centre of the stage. Accompanied 
by the piano, they give a few simple figures | 








ORAWN BY EDITH LORD 


THEY BROUGHT FLAGS AND WREATHS. 


birthday, for every boy and girl in this land | pride, and it will always help us to be true and 
knows and loves the name of Washington. | loyal—to our flag, the Stars and Stripes, to 
First in war, first in peace, first in the | the land of Washington, your country—and 
hearts of his countrymen. | mine! 
We will hang this picture here [hangs the| [While the children sing ‘‘America,’’ he 
picture in some convenient place], so that every | unfurls the flag, and drapes it over the picture 
time we see it, our hearts will be filled with | frame. ] 
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THE SNOW WASHINGTON. 
BY IRVING PALFREY. 


NCLE Richard lived in New York. | **Look! Look!’’ he cried, when he could 
When he came to Daybrook to visit his | find his voice. ‘‘Our snow man has turned 
of the minuet, with old-fashioned courtesies. nephews and nieces, he always received | into George Washington !’’ 
They go to the back of the stage. } | warm welcome, for he was an artist, and There was a chorus of exclamations as the 
[The boys of 1776 enter from the left; one| knew how to amuse and entertain young | others rushed to the windows. They all hur- 
boy is playinga drum. They go to the centre | people. But once, when he came for a visit ried out, leaving their breakfast untasted. Dan 
of the stage. ] in the middle of the winter, he resisted all the | was right. There was no doubt of the snow 
The Boy of 1776—The soldiers are here! | pleas for the funny drawings that Charlie, | man’s likeness to George Washington. The 
King George’s redcoats from across the sea | Dan and Beth usually counted upon. shape of the head, the wig and the features 
have come to make us obey the king. But| ‘‘Not this time,’’ he said. ‘‘I am so tired | were all those of the Father of his Country. 
they shall see that we are not afraid, and that | that I am going to have a good rest from draw- | It was some time before they realized that 
the rebels—as they call us—stand only for what | ing. I do not want to touch pencil, crayon or | Uncle Richard had made the change, and then 
is just and true. We have chosen George | brush while I am here.’’ they showed more wonder than any of his 
Washington to lead us, and every man will| So they stopped teasing, and after he had | drawings had roused in them. 
fight for liberty and right! told them a few stories, they trooped off to the| After breakfast the children called their little 
[To the sound of the drum, the boys of 1776 | yard, where they had made a snow man. | friends to see the wonderful George Washing- 
go to the back of the stage. ] Uncle Richard watched them from the/|ton snow man. They kept coming all day, 
[The boys of 1914 enter from the left, and | window for a time. Then he smiled. ‘‘To- | and some brought flags and wreaths to decorate 
go to the centre of the stage. } |morrow will be Washington’s Birthday,’’ he | it. It was the strangest celebration of Wash- 
One Boy speaks—One hundred and twenty- | said. ‘‘I’ll have a surprise for them.’’ |ington’s Birthday that Daybrook had ever 
five years ago, George Washington became the| He was up early the next morning, and|seen. The children themselves made mauy 
first President of the United States of America. busied himself for a time in the yard before | more snow men during the day, and they tried 
He had led his people victoriously through a | the children came down to breakfast. Dan | hard to give them the likeness of Washington, 
war, and they chose him to be their leader in | was the first to look out of the dining-room | but somehow they could not do it so well as 
the time of peace. To-day we shall keep his | window, and he could hardly believe his eyes. | Uncle Richard. 


a 
a 





. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
.. 

I am composed of twenty-six letters. 
My 10122512914 is a weapon; my 
2652181 is a strange quadruped; my | 
191297820 is slender; my 1721125 is | 
a place where vessels are laden; my 615 24 is a | 
cunning animal; my 3152354 is what cowards 
often are; my 1621131611914 is a Yankee vege- | 
— 7; my whole is indispensable to the literary | 
world, 





(Oo 


Il. 

I am composed of fourteen letters. My 691012 | 
is a famous city of Europe; my 185 is crude 
etal; my 412313 is worn as a protection; my | 
7911 is a very useful domestic animal; my 75214 
is a place of confinement; my whole is a famous 
ame associated with English history. 


2. BEHEAD AND CURTAIL. 


S. 
When whole, I am very hard; behead me, and I 
aim aterm in music ; curtail me, and I am a weight ; 
behead me again, and I am a preposition; curtail 
ine, and I am used as an exclamation. 


Il. 


When whole, I confine ; behead me, and I render | 
unconscious ; behead and curtail me, and I be- 
come a part of speech. 





} am a mound or hummock; curtail me, and I am a 
sou | 





s_ 2 "Bais Sea 


Ill. 


z ¢ har . 6. DOUBLE ACROSTICS. 
When whole, I am a blow; behead me, and I None can tell where I had birth, 


BR 

Or ever see me anywhere. I. Ni 

But oft 1 come with sighs and moans, The primals spell an historic event, ny 

And hint of perils and distress ; and the finals a hero. Crosswords. A To) 

3. CHARADES. You, shuddering, wish me to be gone, line; a girl’s name; eatables; an ex- o 

I. And I’m no more a welcome guest. clamation; one of Jacob’s sons; a 

The gambler my first will try to do, Iv small y; a crowd; to originate; one of the 
Wherever the game is played. “ United States; a recluse. 
My second the miser must a ways have, | first is nothing but a name ; n 
he d My second is still less; , 


or in it his hoards are laid. ae 
To do my third mankind is prone, My whole shall ever nameless be, The primals spell the beginning, and the finals 
And now my riddle guess. | spell the end. Crosswords. That which protects 


And ever when seeking the best. 
An ancient city on English ground the beginning ; that which confuses the beginnin 


sound. 


Is the whole that waits to be guessed. 4. RIDDLE. | the laziest embodiment of both ; that which, if the 
mm. Z I am of many buildings a part, beginning is, the end will be bad. 
I am seen in church quite often, am needed in many ways; : 
And in preachin take a part; I hold in place, I give support, 7. OMITTED LETTERS. 
I hold the warmth of a blaze— | 


I am never heard in sighing, 
But I’m there, and down in heart. 


| 
| 
Omit a letter, and make an herb into a person 
I am never heard in laughing, 
ea 


and a farming implement ; a building into a battle 
and a dwelling; a flower into a kitchen article and 
a flower; a part of a hemp plant into a weapon 
and an exclamation. 


If you should only water add. 
nd yet I’m small and green, 
And grow full well in sunny lands, 


Yet I’m never seen in rs 
My like you all have seen. 


But wherever Pay find friendship, 
My form in full appears. 

I’m a busy little y, 
In here and then in there; 

And now you’ve heard my story, 


5. RIMED TRANSPOSITION. 8. 


At breakfast time he the fruit, 
He does not one smile so cute! 


DISSECTION. 


Divide an animal, and get an exclamation and 
a musical sound; inborn, and get a tavern and 


You may look in anywhere. 


He took the - ---- Fe the plate | consumed; unlearned, and get sickness and to 
Int. With fork to ----- them—’twas too late! | repeat; the middle of the day, and get a negative 
Always roaming round the earth For so one ----- what he has sow | and upon; a signal alphabet, and get that which 


’ n, 
Sometimes here and sometimes there ; With words to ----- , the child had flown. | unites and a musical sound. 
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SCHOOL TEACHERS 
ALSO HAVE THINGS TO LEARN. 


“For many years I had used coffee and refused 
to be convinced of its bad effect upon the human 
system,” writes a veteran school teacher. 

“Ten years ago I was obliged to give up my 
much-loved work in the public schools after years 
of continuous labor. I had developed a well 
defined case of chronic coffee poisoning. 

“The troubles were constipation, flutterings of 
the heart, a thumping in the top of my head and 
various parts of my body, twitching of my limbs, 
shaking of my head and, at times after exertion, 
a general ‘gone’ feeling, with a toper’s desire for 
very strong coffee. I was a nervous wreck for 
years. 

“A short time -ago friends came to visit us and 
they brought a package of Postum with them, and 
urged me to try it. I was prejudiced because 
some years back I had drunk a cup of weak, 
tasteless stuff called Postum which I did not like 
at all. 


“This time, however, my friend made the | 


Postum according to directions on the package, 
and it wonme. Soon I found myself improving in 
a most decided fashion. 

“The odor of boiling coffee no longer tempts me. 
I am so greatly benefited by Postum that if I 
continue to improve as I am now, I’ll begin to 
think I have found the Fountain of Perpetual 
Youth. This is no fancy letter but stubborn facts 
which I am glad to make known.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Write for a copy of “The Road to Wellville.” 

Postum now comes in two forms: 

Regular Péstum—must be well boiled. 

Instant Postum=is a soluble powder. A tea- 
spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
beverage instantly. Grocers sell both kinds. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
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GELATINE 


Phosphated 
No Lemons — No Straining 


No Cooking 


This preparation of Gelatine 
is infinitely superior in deli- 
cious and healthful qualities 
and saves money, time and 
trouble to the user. 

The purest Gelatine combined with 
phosphoric and fruit! acid, providing 
vital elements of nourishment in most 


agreeable form. Especially adapted for 
fruit desserts, salads and meat relishes. 


White or Pink, separate packages. 

Our Plain Gelatine, not phosphated, 
is the Standard of Excellence, and is used 
where tart flavor is not desired. 

For Sale By Grocers Generally 


Sample package and “The Story of Ply- 
mouth Rock,” illustrated, for 2-ct. stamp. 





PLYMOUTH ROCK GELATINE CO. 








68 Western Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


d | write your own eulogy?” he said. 





CHINESE JUSTICE. 


NE summer afternoon a young girl paused 
in the street of Chuanchow, where a shabby 
scholar sat reading to a group of idlers outside 
the prefect’s yamen. She had sold her last dough- 
nut, and the day’s earnings lay in her empty 


basket. Some one noticed how absorbed she was, 
runs the story in Chambers’s Journal; a deft hand 
moved lightly, and the money disappeared from 
the basket. 


When the story came to an end, the girl awoke 
from her dream to find that the precious pile of 
cash was gone. She spoke of her loss to the people 
who st near, and, with the callousness of a 
Chinese crowd, oe | laughed. At that moment the 
prefect came out of the yamen, noticed the child’s 
grief, and inquired the cause of her trouble. He 
waited patiently while the girl told her tale be- 
tween sobs. eantime a crowd had collected, 
and the prefect gave orders that the girl be taken 
to the ee hall, that the case might be tried. 
When the people saw him reénter, they trooped 
in after him, and even the idlers crowded into the 
great yamen to see the fun. 

The examination came to an end without throw- 
ing any fresh light upon the theft, and some of the 
bystanders began to oy His excellency spoke 
a word to the attendants, and the great doors of 
| the yamen closed with a clatter. “ uch a breach 
| of e' — must be punished,” said the prefect, 
speaking slowly and with emphasis. ‘Each person 

shall pay a fine of eight cash before he leaves the 
court.’ 
As the first man laid his cash upon the table, the 
| prefect’s eyes—half-sad, half-tolerant, and kindly 
—scanned his face. Then, tothe surprise of every- 
body, the great man carefully counted the coins 
with his own fingers. The brown heaps of money 
| inereased, and presently a_mean-looking fellow 
| came up and paid his fine. His excellency counted 
| the coins. ‘This money is covered with grease,” 
| he said. ‘What right have you to bring dirty cash 
tome? Pay eight more for your bad manners.” 
The man put the money on thé table without a 





word. 

“Hey,” cried the prefect, “these coins are also 
covered with grease! — It is against the law to pay 
dirty money into court. Turn out all the money 
you have. There are sure to be some clean ¢oins 
among the number.”’ 

The attendants emptied the fellow’s pockets, 
and found ninety-two coins. 

“Hey, ninety-two cash, nny, Been the sixteen 
| — paid in fines, make one hundred and eight 
| —exactly the amount lost by the little girl! ow 
| do you account for that?” 

“Tt is just the sum I had in my pocket.” 

“Where did you get the cash?” 

“TI got them from a man in the street in exchange 
for a ten-cent piece. He must have given me 
greasy money.” 

“Go at once and fetch that man. I will send a 
runner with you to bring him into court.” 

The man lay in the position that he had to take 
before the representative of the emperor, with his 
forehead flat upon the pavement, and said nothing, 

“You took this money from the child,” went on 
| the prefect. “It is covered with grease, because 
| she counted it after handling her oily doughnuts. 

She lost one hundred and eight cash, exactly the 
| sum that was in your pocket when you entered 
the yamen. You are the thief!” 

A hum of approval spread through the crowded 
court. Was ever judge so wise as his excellency, 
who knew both how to attract into his yamen the 

| kind of people among whom the culprit was likely 
to be found, and how to single out the thief when 
once he had him within his power? 

| After the money had been counted, the prefect 
handed it over to the trembling child, who left the 

court in care of a stout attendant. 
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FRIGHTENING THE CHURCHGOERS. 


HE Pall Mall Gazette prints an amusing story 
of Swinburne that Mr. Edmund Gosse has 
told. At the age of twenty-three, Swinburne was 
sent to study history under Bishop Stubbs, who 
| was then a vicar in charge of a country parish in 
Essex. He arrived on Saturday, and was excused 
| from attending Sunday morning service on the 
| ground that he was tired from his journey. 


| He breakfasted in bed, but finding it a glorious 
| morning, he arrayed himself in scarlet ——- 
| and a light crimson dressing gown. Thus attired 

he sauntered into the garden, and leaned pensively 
| over the gate, with his red hair flaunting brilliantly 
| in the sunlight. 

| “The church bells were ringing, and the parish- 
| ijoners had all to pass the parsonage to get to 
| the church. But none of them dared to pass the 
| flaming ————. and all came to a halt. The 
| church bells stopped ringing, but at the request of 
| the viear, who could not believe that all his parish- 
| ioners had deserted him, beg were rung again. 

| At last the boldest man in the village darted 
| past the gate, and the rest stampeded at full speed 
| after him, while Swinburne gazed in quiet wonder 
| at their strange way of going to church. 


& & 
| ; 
HOW TO TEST WATER. 


VERY one knows and admits the necessity for 
pure water. When you are away from home, 
and are not sure of the character of the water 
supply, it would not be a bad idea to make a few 
simple tests. The results may prove that it was 
| decidedly worth while to take the trouble, says 
the New York Sun. Here are two tests that you 
can make very easily: : 
Fill a tumbler with water, drop in a lump of 
| white sugar, cover it with a saucer, and let it stand 
overnight on the bricks at the side of the range, 
| on the kitchen mantelpiece, or, in fact, anywhere 
where the temperature will not sink below sixty 
degrees. If next morning the contents are clear 
| the water is pure. If, on the other hand, the liquid 
is cloudy, some source of contamination is indis- 
putably proved. 
| The second test is to drop a few qpahe of per- 
manganate of potash into a tumbler of water, 
cover, and let it stand for an hour. 


| cal turned it, it is perfectly safe for drinking; if it 
is of a brownish color, it is impure, although the 
impurity me | be of the kind that boiling will rob 
of its power to harm. 


® © 
AN UNTOUCHED SUBJECT. 


N L’Esprit des Francais is an instance of the 
sharp, biting wit for which Alexis Piron, the 
French epigrammatist, was famous. 


A young author whose ability was by no means 
equal to his conceit was discoursing at length 
upon the merits of his work. 

“T am tired of writing of that which others write 
of,” he said. “I want to create an original work, 
something that no one has ever written about or 

| ever will write about.” 


Piron turned quickly to the speaker. ‘Why not 





cove If the water | 
is still of the bright rosy color to which the chemi- | 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 


STAMPS, S35: Saiternaeyt 
STAMPS {itis Geil oo facdatus 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 


ture and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
wein, Editor, Lippincott’s mo 
250-page catalogue free. rite to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Dr. Esenwein Department 81, Springfield, Mass. 


TELEGRAPH Y sition icency Tauehe 
Big Demand. Oldest and Largest School. Catalog Free. 
Dodge's Institute, Kane Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 
and calendar-of pure-bred ponies for 1914, large, 
many pages of poultry facts, different breeds in 
natural colors, 70 varieties illustrated and described. 
Incubators and brooders, low price of stock and 
eggs for hatching. A 
raisers. Send 10c for this not . 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 15, Rheems, Pa. 
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Worn by 5,000, 000 men 
nt —one pair shows why 


“Satisfaction 
or money back”’ 











STAMP ALBUM with 538 Genuine Stamps, incl. 
Rhodesia, Congo (tiger). China (dragon), Tas- 
mania ape). amaica (waterfalls), etc., 
10c. 100 diff. ap. N. Zid., etc., Ge. Big list; 
coupons, etc, FREE! WE BUY ST. : 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO., Dept. F, St. Louis, Mo. 








Write for free book and par- 
ticulars of the great new 









Eight 7 oo different sound or tone strengths 

instantly changed to suit every condition of the ear. 

FREE Trial for 15 days, direct from our laboratory. 
Write for free book and direct offer. 


Mears Ear Phone Co., Dept. 9382, 45 W. 34th St., New York 


FACTORY TO YOU 
NO. 1671 For College, School or 
Catalog with attractive prices mailed free upon re- 
quest. S offer, either style of pins here illus- 
trated with any three letters and figures, one or two 


colors of enamel. 
$3.00 doz. ; 
BASTIAN 


Trial lesson with good advice, explaining my practical methods 
for HOME CURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering School in the world. 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich 











Our free sample will 
fort and Somer nd postal 
stating size and whether you want 
h or low collar. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 
Dept. N. Boston, Mass. 


‘e com- 












4 Sestrenes cn Pye Past. Tur cul o Sew enue 
Seo Op Gramma ait haw 2 
struments. Write at once. catalog 


The Ri Wurlitzer Co., , 
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Seven Piants Seven Colors 


Floweri Begonias grow 
either in the house or ~~ 








t 
them now or wait until May. 
With the bulbs we send you 
Seven Paper Flower 

Pots Free 
so you can start them at once 
and set them out in open 
ground in spring without dis- 
turbing them or retarding 
their growth. 


ZPots d0C 


Postpaid anywhere in the 
U.S. Large illustrated cat- 
alog of seeds, plants and 
bulbs mailed free. 


1OWA ‘SEED CO., Dept. V, Des Moines, la. 
Holstein Cows’ Milk 
Will Make Your Baby 
Happy and Sturdy. 


A healthy baby is a good baby every time. Your 
baby will never be fretful if you keep it free from 
digestive troubles by using Holstein Cows’ Milk. 


Babies flourish and grow strong on Holstein milk 
because it is so much like breast milk—the food to 
ba soe Nature has adapted the little stomachs of 
infants. 


In Holstein milk as in human milk, the cream or 
fat is divided into minute uniform globules less 
than half the size of those in common milk. So 
when Holstein milk reaches the stomach it acts 
just as human milk does. It forms small soft 
curds, flaky and easy to digest. 


Holstein cows are large, healthy, full of vitality, 
exactly the kind of cows you would expect to give 
the most wholesome milk. 


Holstein milk costs no more than ordinary milk. 























If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name, | 


and we will help you secureasupply. At all events 


about Infant Feeding. 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 
17 Y American Building, Brattleboro, Vermont. 





| sufficient viscosity to wear long. ost 
send for our free literature; it’s full of good points | y g M 


CHILDS’ GIANT SUMMER COSMOS 


is tively the most superb 
Ay 4, garden flower 
known. Blooms profusely from 
June to Nov., each plant pro- 
ducing thousands of flowers, 
largerand more exquisite than 

¢ fall Cosmos, white, blush, 
pink,rose,crimson,etc. Thrives 
anywhere—finest cut flower for 
vases, etc. Mailed for 

10 cts. per pkt., i- 
cluding & other leading 
Novelties free for trial, viz.: 
Crego Pink, largest and 

finest of all Asters. 
Pansy. Orchid-fid., superb new 

orchid colors. 
Primrose, New Giant White. 
Petunia, Brilliant Beauty. 

‘ ! Snowball Tomato, new (white). 
All these Six leading Seed Novelties for only 10 cts., 
together with Notes on Culture, Catalogue, Floral Hints, etc. 

Our Big Catalogue of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plants and rare new Fruits /ree to all who apply. We are the 
largest growers in the world of Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, 
Iris, etc., and our stocks are best and cheapest. 


it. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


THE RUSHT OIL 








3-in-One lubricates 
best because it works out 
dirt from fine bearings 
and spreads evenly over 
contact surfaces. Doesn’t gum or dry 
out. Contains no acid or grease. Has 



















satisfactor 


t of all oils on sewing ma- 
chines an 


other fine mechanisms. 


3-in-One oil 


is sold in drug, grocery, hardware and general 
stores : 1 oz. bottle, 10c., 3 oz., 25c., 8 oz. (44 pt.), 
50c. Also in Handy Oil Cans, 3% oz., 25c. If 
you do not find these with your dealer, we will 
ae ad by parcel post, full of 3-in-One 
or 30c. 


A Library Slip with every bottle. 

FREE — Write for a generous free sample 
and the 3-in-One Dictionary. 

THREE -IN-ONE OIL CO. 


42 AIM. Broadway 
New York 
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Your jrocer refunds your 
money without argur 
if you are not satisfied 


Costs A Little More 
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Than Others - Worth It 
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This isa Season 


of Beauty 


When you turn the pages of the 
beautiful new “ NATIONAL” Style Book 
we are holding for you, 


—when you study its fascinating new 
styles, its widely changed new styles, 


—when you see its new-old fashions, 
created for spring from the styles 
of grandmother’s days, 


—then you will realize that spring is in- 
deed a season of Beaury—a season 
of opportunity for you. Of oppor- 
tunity for greater personal Beauty, 
greater Becomingness in your ap- 
parel than you have ever known. 


Nothing So Pretty Since 
Grandmother’s Days 


Styles have not been so pretty, so dainty since 
grandmother was a girl. There are all the old 
ruffles and flounces and frills and pretty flow- 
ered materials. patterns that grandmother wore. 
And your “NATIONAL” Money-Saving Style 
Book shows them all. 

Your Money-Saving ““ NATIONAL” Style Book. 
A book full of Beauty and a book of Bargains. 
Every new style and every style at a Saving. 

Just write for the free copy of the Beautiful, 
Interesting, Money-Saving “ NATIONAL”’ Style 
Book we are holding for you as a reader of The 
Youth’s Companion. Just write for it and it 
will be sent you promptly and free. It shows 
hundreds of Bargains like these : 


“NATIONAL” Money-Saving Bargains 


Waists $ .49 to $5.98 
adie Lingerie Dresses | | |; os “1498 
Ladies Silk Dresses . . e ° ° 498 “19.75 
Ladies’ Tailored Suits . ° . ° 4.98 “ 15.98 
Lingerie Dresses for Misses and Small Women 2.98 “ 6.98 
Silk Dresses for Misses and Small Women 4.98 “ 9.9 
Junior ; e ° ° e ° 98 “ 498 
Boys’ and Young Men's Cl or 1.98 “ 12.98 
and all kinds of apparels for Misses and Children. 
—— The “NATIONAL” Policy 





We prepay postage and expressage on all 
our goods to all parts of the world. Your 
money back if you ase not satisfied. ~ 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
219 West 24th Street New York City 
No Agents and No Branch Stores 
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“THE POETRY OF WAR.” 


| "THE amusing accounts of peaceful barter be- 


} tween Federal and Confederate soldiers on the 
| picket line are paralleled by an incident from the 
| memoirs of Colonel Angeli, who served in the Aus- | 
|trian army during the war with Italy in 1859. 

| Angeli’s personal adventures on the day of Ma- 
| genta are well worth giving, declares Dorothea 
| Gerard, who has reviewed the colonel’s work for 


| the Cornhill Magazine. 
| The adventure began when he, together with a 
| handful of men, got separated from his battalion, 
| and that in turn resulted from an attack that the 
| battalion made on a troublesome troop of “*Tur- 
| cos.” Presently Angeli and his men found them- 
| selves on one side of the little river Naviglio, 
| the opposite bank of which was occupied by the 

French. There they stayed until —- ring 
}and being fired at, in rather desultory fashion. 
| No orders reached them, and they were quite 
unaware of how the battle was going. 

The day was hot, and both the temperature and 
the occupation were conducive to thirst. The sight 
of flowing water soon became tantalizing; but to 
leave the ranks meant, of course, to become a 
target for the French bullets; so even the thirst- 
iest desisted. All at once the French fire stopped ; 
the Austrians followed suit. A moment later the 
figure of a French officer rose from the bushes on 
the opposite bank, and advanced, flask in hand, 
to the border of the river, where, having punctil- 
iously saluted, he went through a pantomime, 
whose meaning was not to be misconstrued. 
burst of laughter gave him the license he wanted, | 
and in another moment both banks of the stream 
were swarming with thirsty men, who exchanged 
friendly and jocular remarks across the water. 
When all had drunk their fill and returned to 
cover, the captain pantomimically expressed his 
| thanks, and ended by blowing a kiss across the 
river, before he campers among the bushes. 
A minute later the ring had begun again, as 
=e as ever. : 

“This was the last campaign,” says Angeli, by 
way of comment, “in which the poetry of war was 
still apparent.” 





*® © | 


CALIFORNIA’S FIRST FOREIGNER. 


BOUT the beginning of September, 1795, an 
English merchantman, the Phanix, Captain 
Moore, from Bombay, put into Santa Barbara for | 
supplies. Among the ship’s company was a young 
shipmaster from Boston, whose ship had been lost 
in the Pacific. The beautiful country, the delicious 
climate, and the kind hospitality of the people, 
writes Mrs. Zoeth Skinner Eldredge in “The Begin- | 
nings of San Francisco,” proved strong attrac- 
tions to the young Bostonian, and he determined 
to spend his life in this delightful spot. 


He was received with open arms, and his peti- 
tion for permission to remain in California was 
warmly indorsed by the comandante of the Pre- 
Sidio in the following letter: 


There has come, as a passenger on this vessel, a young 
man of the Boston nation, who presented himself to me, 
asking permission to remain in the province. He wishes | 
to become a Christian, and serve our Catholic monarch, 
whom God preserve. His name I do not state now, not 
having it before me, but will do so on the first occasion. 
He is a very handsome fellow, a skilful pilot and carpenter, 
of good parentage, according to the statements of all, from 
the captain downward, and having lost two vessels and 
his capital, he does not wish to continue longer in the busi- 
ness of navigation. He will remain in my house until your 
Excellency may dispose of all according to your superior 
pleasure. 

Our Lord preserve your Excellency many years. - 

Santa Barbara, September 5, 1795. 

Felipe de Goycoechea. 


In a subsequent letter, dated October 8, 1795, 
Captain Goycoechea gives the American’s name as 
“Josef Ocayne.” He also says, “This Englishman 
is a native of Ireland, and his parents now live in 
Boston.” This is the first record of a “foreigner” 
who desired to settle in California. | 


* © | 


WELCOME GEESE. 


OAH in his ark could not have been more de- | 

lighted over the return of the dove than were 
the members of Ejnar Mikkelsen’s party, in the 
desert of Greenland ice, with the sight of a flock | 
of wild geese. In “Lost in the Arctic’ Captain 
Mikkelsen tells of their need of food, of the 
fatigue of a long sledge journey, and of his own 
iliness. He had become so weak that he was | 
obliged to ride on the sledge. Consequently, their | 
progress was very slow. 


We drive on between a lot of little islands or 
banks of glacial ice. Suddenly Iverson makes a | 
snatch at the sledge, causing the dogs to halt in | 
astonishment, and whispers eagerly, “Look! look! 
What’s that?” He points to something that looks 
like a lot of round stones, and I can scarcely 
believe my eyes. It is a big flock of geese, sitting 
there sound asleep. They have not heard us. Ina 
few seconds Iverson is on his way toward them. 
I, of course, remain where I am on the sledge. 

He takes aim, fires, and the whole flock rises. 
Stop aminute! Isn’t there one on the ground? I 
snatch up the glass. Not one, but two are left 
upon the field, and after following the shriekin 
flock a little way, Iverson returns, beaming wit 
je: a big fat goose in either hand. We are de- 
ighted, and drive off southward in the best of 
spirits. Iverson even stops every now and then 
to feel the splendid fat ies of the birds, and we 
do nothing but talk of what a feast we are to have | 
when they are cooked. The dogs are doing their 
best; Iverson marches at the rear of the sledge. | 
singing at the top of his voice, and even I feel a | 
little better. | 





& 
THE HOT-WATER CURE FOR ROSES. 
“6 ILING water will revive flowers that are 


so wilted that almost anyone would throw 
them away as worthless,” says a woman in the | 
New York Sun. She was scraping down the limp | 
stems of some full-blown foses that drooped de- | 
jectedly. “I am doing this lightly, you see,” she 
continued, “so that the hot water will soak all 
through the stems.” 


| After she had finished the ery ny 
| flowers into a deep pitcher, went to th 
took from it the steaming hot-water kettle. Then 
| she poured the hot water into the pitcher until it | 
| just covered the stems, and left the roses above | 
he surface. | 
“There! In a few minutes I shall have fresh 
flowers for the dinner table,” she said. And her 
visitor saw just what she had prophesied—a mass 
of roses that looked as if they had never thought | 
of wilting. 
“T always try the boiling-water cure on roses | 
before I throw them away,” she concluded. “Very 
few people know about it. You mustn’t lay the 
flowers themselves in the hot water. Just let it 
cover the stems.”’ 
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FOR ECZEMAS AND OTHER 
DISTRESSING ERUPTIONS 
The itching, burning, suffering and loss of sleep of 
eczemas, rashes and irritations of the skin and scalp 
are at once relieved and permanent skin health re- 


| stored in most cases by warm baths with Cuticura | 


soap followed by gentle applications of Cuticura oint- | 
ment when all else fails. They are equally effective 
for pimples, blackheads, red, rough skins, itching, 
sealy scalps, dandruff, dry, thin and falling hair, 
chapped hands and shapeless nails. Besides, they 
satisfy in purity, delicacy and fragrance the most dis- 
criminating. It costs nothing totrythem. For liberal 
sample of Cuticura soap and ointment sent free with 
82-p. Skin Book, address post-card to “Cuticura,” | 
Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. (Ade. 








\ WY SEED TAPE! 


——— 


= IT’S THE SCIENTIFIC WAY 
Make Vegetable Gardening Easy 


Just unwind American Seed Tape from spool and plant 
directed. Sel perly spaced inside paper 
a 


N 
\ 


q 


SS 





as 8 lected seeds, pro 
tape and fastened with glue fertilizer, insures a quick, 
sturd: h, e paper attracts moisture to 
the ly fertilized seed. Sprouts week earlier i 
ited in soil. reper spacing means no seed | 
w —no thinning out. You save time and back break- 
ing labor ’ 
Send 


ONE DOLLAR for 50 ft. each of White and Red 
Radish, Boston and Curly Lettuce, Onion, Spin- 
ach, Beet, Turnip, Carrot and Cabbage Seeds. 500 

i ions in each package. 


ft. in all. instructions 

Send the dollar now. NO AGENTS. 
AMERICAN SEED TAPE CO. 

1608 Walnut Avenue CLEVELAND, OHIO 











F your Indestructo Trunk should be de- | 
stroyed today, you would receive one just | 
like it, free. 

You would not be forced to buy a new 
trunk ; because you would be protected by the | 
rigid 5 year Indestructo Guarantee. | 

Your trunk is built to stand the severest | 
travel usage, regardless of what happens, or | 
how far you travel. 

That protection is the biggest reason why | 
you should own an Indestructo. 

There are many others; chief among which 


| is the Indestructo Trunk itself. 


The Indestructo is built with the idea of | 
your comfort and convenience uppermost in | 
our mind; you will agree to this after you | 
have seen the trunk— | 

If you don’t know the Indestructo dealer in 
your city, write us; will send you our travel 
book containing naturally colored views of all 
models from $15 to $150. 


National Veneer Products Company | 
402 Beiger Street, Mishawka, Ind. 
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The genuine 


Baker's Gcoa & 

Baker's (hocolate 

have this trademark on 

every “i, package. 
ras 
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DORCHESTER.MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780 
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a ! 
Delivered vou FREE 
on Approval and 30 days Trial 


but write for our big 
1914 catalog of “*Ranger** 
Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low t will 
astonish you. Also particulars of our great new 
to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month's free 
trial without a cent expense to you. 
0 F can make money taking orders for bicycles, 
res, lamps, sundries, etc. from our big hand- 
some catalog. it’s free. ‘ins ‘‘combination offers” 
for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at very low cost. 
Also mui cycle information. Send for it. 
LOW F 


direct to . No one else can 
offer such values and such 
terms. You cannot afford to buy a bicycle, tires or sundries 
without first learning what we can offer you. Write now. 
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| MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. F-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 





| mene your fortazs. OLD COIN CO., 


Old Coins fier rei ees 
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A Quiet Little Spread. 


Nothing has more charm for college girls than the very exclusive little 
spreads enjoyed in their rooms at night, and they tell us they serve 





on these occasions because it can be made into a great variety of just such 
dainty dishes as they like best, and "anybody can fix it in a minute." 

For big dinners and for little spreads Jell-O is alike suitable. 

It can be made into so great a variety of dishes that one for any occa- 


sion can be prepared from it. 


A beautiful new Recipe Book, with brilliantly colored pictures 


she put the| by Rose Cecil O’Neill, author and illustrator of “‘The Kewpies,”’ 
e stove. and | will be sent free to all who write and ask us for it. 


There are seven Jell-O flavors, all pure fruit flavors, as follows: 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 
10 cents a package at any grocer's or any general store. 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. If it 
isn’t there, it isn’t JELL-O. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. is. .an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
its subscription price is ry a year, in advance, 
ineluding postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., 
as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 

Money iy to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

ment for The Companion, when sent by 

he should be b Pont! Oftice Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 

be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

: sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

Sthyer, liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the 88 On your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will be 
changed. 
ways give the name of the Post Office to which 

= your pa erissent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
“2 PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








STRENGTHENING THE SPINE. 

re ANY young boys and girls, espe- 

cially those who have grown tall 
rapidly, give much concern to their 
elders by their inability to hold them- 
selves properly, or to stand and walk 
correctly. Too often the family tries 
to improve matters by nagging, a 
practice that spoils tempers, but 
never straightens shoulders. The misfortune of 
a poor carriage must be dealt with according to 
the individual ease; there is no invariable theory 
of treatment that is applicable to all cases. 

When a boy gains four or five inches in a year, 
he uses up a great deal of strength in mere growth ; 
his stooping shoulders and sagging spine mean 
that the back muscles are not yet strong enough 
for their new work. The first thing that is needed 
is proper and systematic exercise to strengthen 
those muscles. Unfortunately,this obvious remedy 
is likely to be carried too far, so that the condi- 
tion becomes worse through overfatigue, and the 
young man acquires a distaste for exercise that 
persists through life. 

We are constantly told that our grandparents 
sat up straight, even when they were very old, 
and that the slouching attitudes of to-day were 
unknown sixty years ago. Anyone who has seen 
one of the wooden reclining boards that were 
found in almost all old schoolrooms will be con- 
vinced that our forbears paid in youth the price 
of their strong spines. A perfect carriage is not 
to be had without taking pains, but many of the 
exercises that help are easy and pleasant. Scores 
of useful exercises are described in the textbooks 
on the subject, but one excellent one that can be 
taken in bed is not often included. 

Before you get up in the morning, and before 
you go to sleep at night, throw aside the pillow, lie 
flat on your back, stretch both arms out straight 
behind the head, and then rise slowly to a sitting 
position; at the same time, bring the straightened 
arms over the head and forward until you can 
touch your toes with your finger tips; do that a 
dozen times slowly, and then rise a dozen times 
to the sitting position with the arms folded across 
the chest. You will be chagrined at first to find 
what poor work you make of it; but gradually the 
muscles will grow stronger, and you will find the 
foundation laid for more difficult exercises. 





*® © 


ON ACCOUNT OF THE PIGS. 

= HERE was but one really good 

laundress in South Equity, and 
the rivalry for her services was keen 
among the summer boarders. Little 
Mrs. Jones had been warned that it 
was useless to go to her, as she 
already had more customers than 
she could attend to. Nevertheless, 
after a fortnight’s destructive experience with 
inferior washerwomen, Mrs. Jones determined to 
ask Mrs. Moriarty to do up her best dress, a deli- 
cate, lace-trimmed affair that was much in need 
of freshening for a coming garden party. But she 
felt that her errand was a forlorn hope, and that 
she could look for suecess only after long and 
urgent entreaty. She was almost as much sur- 
prised as gratified when Mrs. Moriarty promptly 
consented to undertake the work. 

“It’s on account of the pigs,” explained Mrs. 
Moriarty. “I do be putting off me regular cus- 
tomers to oblige ye, ma’am, but it’s glad I am to 
do it, remembering the pigs.” 

“The pigs?” echoed Mrs. Jones, bewildered. 
Then she remembered. The children from the 
boarding house had fallen into a way of hanging 
about Mrs. Moriarty’s pigpen, fascinated by a 
litter of little pink pigs. Some of the mothers 
had objected. 

“They kem running and throwing their hands 
to heaven that you’d have thought the poor bastes 
were a den of tigers,” Mrs. Moriarty explained, 
indignantly. ‘They twitched the childher away, 
and they cast looks on me little place like it was 
the pit of destruction, and they sniffed the air as 
if it was full of brimstone, and their words were 
an insult to a decent woman. Would I be letting 
innocent childher come to har-rm, and they under 
me eyes as I sat in me windy? I would not. 
There was no sense in it. But it was yourself 
only laughed like a reasonable soul, wid your 
blessed child smiling trustful, and clinging to the 
post, like a little limpet, and you says to her, 
‘Aren’t the piggies cunning, dear? Don’t tumble 
in,’ and ye nodded at me windy, and wint away. 

“T know a rale lady when I see her, and I’ll do 
the dress with pleasure, Mrs. Jones—on account 
of the pigs.” 

Pigs played an equally important part in a little 





| campaigning episode, recently related in the Pall | 
| Mall Gazette. Just before election day, the 


| colonel, who was one of the candidates, learned 
| that a certain Irishman in his district was going 
| to vote for him. “I’m glad to hear that, Pat,” 
| said he. “I rather thought you were against me.” 

“Well, sir,” said Pat, “to tell you the truth, I 
| was; and when ye stud by me pigpen, and talked 
| that day for two hours or more, ye didn’t budge 
| me a hair’s breadth. But, sir, afther ye was gone 
| away, I got to thinkin’ how ye reached yer hand 
over the fince and scratched the pig on the back 
till he laid down wid the pleasure av it; it was 
thin I made up me mind that when a rale colonel 
was as sociable as that, I wasn’t the man to vote 


agin him.” 
* © 


INCOMPREHENSIBLE AMERICAN 
JUSTICE. 


ON scram that illustrates one of the extraor- 
dinary points of view with which American 
officials in the Philippines have to deal is told 
by former Commissioner Dean C. Worcester in the 
National Geographic Magazine. 


A wild Tinguian named Abaya had a comisiona- 
do, or agent, who sold his products for him at the 
provincial capital of North Llocos. The comisio- 
nado in turn had a Negrito slave, whom he sus- 

ected of designing to escape. When Abaya came 

n with a back load of tobacco, the comisionado 
told him to take his head axe and kill the slave, 
who was cutting firew in the _neighborin 
grove. The comisionado further told Abaya tha 
he himself would kill a big hog, and give him half 
of it in payment for the service. Abaya cheerfully 
sought out the unsuspecting Negrito, whom he 
attempted to decapitate with a terrific blow. 

The Negrito jumped in the nick of time, and the 
keen edge of the head axe struck his shoulder 
instead of his neck, inflicting a dreadful wound. 
Why he did not drop in his tracks and die, no one 
can explain, but in point of fact, he ran away so 
fast that his would-be executioner could not catch 


him. 

When Abaya returned from the unsuccessful 
pursuit, he was immediately arrested on a charge 
of attempted murder, and incarcerated in the pro- 
vincial jail. , 

When he came before the judge, and was asked 
whether he had tried to kill the Negrito, he re- 
plied that he had made an earnest attempt to 
carry out the instructions of his comisionado, 
since it was his custom to obey the “authorities.” 
He insisted that he was not to blame for the 
Negrito’s escape; any ordinary man would have 
died promptly of the injury he had managed to 
inflict, and it was no fault of his that the Negrito 
had displayed such extraordinary vitality. He 
added that he had done his best to run the Negrito 
down, and was guiltless of any intention to let him 
escape. 

What was the judge to doin such acase? What 
he did do was to give Abaya the minimum penalty 
under the law for having inflicted lesiones graves 
(serious injuries) on the Negrito. When I got 
Abaya pardoned some time later, he still believed 
that he had been in prison for failing to kill the 
Negrito. 

*® © 


MORE SINCERITY THAN SENTIMENT. 


the teacher of a certain school, who believes 
in relating the task of the day to current events 
and occasions, sets her class in composition the 
task of writing a valentine. The girls’ effusions 
are sometimes quite sweetly pretty, and aim to be 
so when they are not; but the boys’ real feelings 
occasionally get the better of them. One young 
cynic expressed his opinion of the fair and sharp- 
tongued sex thus: 
Some folks think girls are awful sweet, 
But underneath they’re bitter, e 
And if ever I love one, (which I don’t, thank goodness !) 
I'll never tell the critter. 
Another youth started in with quite a lyric lilt: 
“To My Valentine.” 
Oh, listen, ’tis the time of year 
To tell my ducky, darling, dear, 
My beauty, baby, honey, pearl, 
Iam your fellow, you’re my girl. 
(P.8. Teacher, this is silly on purpose for fun.) 


in which a third effort was com 
eated, “To My Dear Teacher, 
To Write It.” 


Valentines are bad, and worse 

When they have to be in verse, 

But if they must be done, they must— 
Let me declare my love or bust! 


sed and dedi- 
0 Says I’ve Got 


* © 


A BAROMETER OF BATTLE. 


ye Blanco, captain in the army of a South 
American republic, had unshakable faith in the 
saying, “Discretion is the better part of valor.” 
So firm was his belief in the truth of the proverb 
that at every rumor of battle he hastened to re- 
port himself as sick, and unfit for duty. 


How notorious the discretion of Captain Blanco 
became, says the Washington Star, is best illus- 


fortable cot in t al tent, himself overheard. 
“Juan,” said y, “we’d better order an 
extra supply of pepere for to-morrow. 
going to be some big fighting.” 
““How do you know that, Pepe?” asked the other 


boy. 
‘Why, Captain Blanco is sick again.” 
* © 


A TRICK OF THE TRADE. 


“C\TOP!” thundered the client at the barber, 

who was cutting his hair. Then, says the 
New York Staats-Zeitung, he continued, in some- 
what milder tones: 


rible, blood-curdling stories of ghosts and robbers 
while you are cutting my hair? 

“I’m very sorry, sir,” replied the barber, “but, 
you see, when I tell stories like that to my clients, 
heir hair stands on end, and it makes it ever so 

much easier to cut.” 


*® © 


A DIFFICULT TASK. 


LITTLE girl who had a bantam presented to 
her was disappointed at the smallness of the 
first egg laid by the bird. 


Her ideal egg was that of the ostrich, a specimen 
of which lay on the table in the drawing-room. 
One day, the Yorkshire Post tells us, the ostrich 
egg was missing from its accustomed place. Later 
| it was found near the bantam’s nest, and on it was 





stuck a piece of paper with the words: 


“Something like this, please. Keep on trying.” 





VERY February, as the fourteenth approaches, | 


No postscript was necessary to explain the spirit | 








trated by a conversation between two newsboys, 
which the Gonguty — stretched on a com- | 
he — 
0) 


There’s | 


“‘Why do you insist upon telling me these hor- | 
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The Only Foods 


In Which Every Granule is Blasted 
by Steam Explosion 


Beyond all the deliciousness of Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice lies this important fact : 


In these foods alone all the millions of food 
granules: are literally blasted to pieces. There 
occur in the making—inside each grain—a hundred 
million steam explosions. 


That means ease of digestion. It means com- 
plete digestion of the elements found in whole 
grains. Such is the result of Prof. Amnderson’s 
process, where these foods are shot from guns. 


In a thousand years, probably no man has con- 
tributed anything more important to the scientific 
preparation of any cereal food. 


Delicious Food Bubbles 


These exploded grains are shaped like raw 
grains, but eight times normal size. 


They are thin and crisp and porous—four times 
as porous as bread. ‘Terrific heat has given them a 
taste like toasted nuts. Each grain is a fragile, 
dainty morsel with a most inviting flavor. 


In all the realm of cereal foods there is nothing 
in any way like Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 
Let the folks at your table enjoy them. 


Puttfed Wheat-lO¢ 
Puttfed Rice-15¢ 


Except in Extreme West 


These are some of the ways for serving: 


Serve with sugar and cream. 

Mix with sliced bananas or any other fruit. 
Serve like crackers in bowls of milk. 

Use like nut meats in home candy making. 
Use like nut meats as garnish for ice cream. 


Puffed Grains are both foods and confections. 
Their nut-like taste gives anything a most delight- 
ful flavor. Their crispness and thinness also make 
them enticing. And they float in milk. 


_ Telephone your grocer—now, before you forget 
it—to send you a package of each. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
(508) 
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Le Bean Children 
Earl, Raymond , Beatrice 
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Mellin’s tood 
Children 


Would you ask for stronger, better-devel- 
oped children than these three children of 
Mrs. Francis Le Bean, 60 Hausman Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.? 


Mrs. Le Bean writes: 
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“TI cannot express my feeling for what 
Mellin’s Food has done for my children. It 
has worked wonders and I certainly recom- 
mend it to anyone who needs an infant food.” 
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Mellin’s Food Company, 


63 medals and diplomas have been awarded to .Mellin's Food for superiority 
during its nearly 50 years of success in all parts of the World 



































“All rights secured” 














Society Ladies 


know the value and charm of a beautiful complexion. 
Many go to great expense to obtain “ washes” and 
other artificial “aids” to beauty. 


Natural “aids” are best, however, and the most 
natural and most beneficial of all is 


which acts upon the skin in NR Gf CO AX 
a purely hygienic way, im- Om. 4. ~ Lids 
proving and preserving its AR ; = 
beauty and atthe sametime %/ 
stimulating the pores to 
healthful respiration. 

Thus a natural pink and 
white complexion is assured 
—a complexion that will 
attract admiration and bear 
investigation—a complexion 
where there is no artificiality 
to be betrayed. 

* Pears is the perfect cos- 
metic, because itis composed 
of entirely pure ingredients 
and possesses those special 
emollient qualities whereby 
the texture of the skin is soft- 
ened, refined and beautified. 
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Pears is also the 
most economical 
of toilet soaps. 


The World’s 
a en Beauty Soap Ze 
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the weariness 
from the work 
or play of the 
day, and invite 
healthful, restful 
slumber, when 
the bedtime bath 
is with Fairy 


FAIRY SOAP 


is so clean, sweet and pure 
—and cleansing withal— 
that when you once try it 
you never will be without 
it for toilet and bath for the 
whole family. @The oval 
cake fits the hand and floats 
where you can reach 
it. It wears down to 
the thinnest wafer— 
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Boy Colors 


tt Boy Rooms 
FREE *%% 
Color Plans 


Decorate the boy’s own bedroom in a good boy’s color. 
Tint the girl’s room with one of the many dainty ‘‘girl’’ 
colors. Put hospitality on your living room and dining 
room walls. Learn how to decorate to set off your furni- 
ture to best advantage. All these valuable points ex- 
plained in the FREE ALABASTINE BOOK of 40 plans 
in actual colors, which also tells how we supply you with 
beautiful stencils. Whether you will decorate little or 
much this spring, you need this excellent free book. 


WRITE FOR IT. 








Don’t confuse Alabastine with kalsomine. The best 
decorators use and recommend it. Alabastine does not 
rub off, chip nor peel when applied according to directions 
on package. The beautiful, rich, dignified colors give 
elegance to the home and the furnishings. 


Alabastine comes in dry powder, is mixed with cold or warm water, 
and applied with regular 7- or 8-inch wall brush. Unusually great 
surface coverer. Stays firm on walls till new tint is desired, when it 
can be easily washed off. Recommended by physicians because 
Alabastined walls afford no lurking places for dust and germs. 

ALABASCO: Where you want washable walls. as in bath room, hall- 
way, and below plate rail in dining room, use Alabasco, our washable 
flat wall paint. Large variety of tints. 


Buy definite Alabas- 
tine colors at your 
dealer's. Over 25,000 
dealers sell it. Write 
and let us tell you 
what dealer in your 
city handles Ala- 
bastine. Don’t take 
something else. 

Send Now for Free 
Alabastine Book, a 





authority for every 
home. 


Alabastine Co. 


218 Grandville Road 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Desk 18, 105 Water Street Full 5 Ibs. 
New York City 
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The minute-men 
of to-day are in 
the army of 


Good Teeth— 
Good Health 


Boys and girlsk—men and women 
—who wish to guard thei health, 
give ther teeth a minutes care 
twice-a-day. [hese minute-men— 
and women—are ready to do their 
best at work or play. 


Enroll to-day—make the common- 
sense care of your teeth a pleasure by 
using Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 


There should be a tube for every mem- 
ber of your household— just as there is a 
tooth-brush for each. Geet it at your dealer's 
or send 4c for a generous tnial tube. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 25 199 Fulton Street New York City 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined. 











